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“Numerologically » 


speaking... 
a dominant 


personality” 


“The letters in your name add up to a per- 
sonality so dominant that you must beware of 
becoming so dictatorial that you will make 
many enemies in the future. Try to consider 
the other person’s point of view.” And last 
night he had to do the dusting after he finished 
the dishes. Some numerology. Some predicting. 

Plain fact, as every life insurance agent 
knows, is that you can’t predict the future. The 
Union Central agent also knows that you can 
prepare for the future on the basis of what 
happens to most people and still take care of 
the exceptions. 








ance—Union Central life insurance with its 
policies and combinations of policies to meet 
every life insurance need from birth to age 70. 

And the Union Central agent is also an up- 
to-the-minute insurance man. The best policy 
of twenty years ago isn’t necessarily the best 
policy today. Times change. The needs of 
people change. An alert, cooperative Home 
Office keeps all Union Central agents fully 
informed, helps them with the proper sales 
tools to make Union Central life insurance 
serve people best in terms of today’s needs— 
projected reasonably and logically into the 


Certainly the best preparation is life insur- # future. 
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What has TYRANNOSAURUS REX got to do with 





It may surprise you to know that 
doctors . . . in their search for more 
knowledge about arthritis . . . have 
made intensive studies of the bones 
and joints of prehistoric dinosaurs. 
They have found that dinosaurs, like 
Tyrannosaurus rex, had arthritic joints. 


As a result of these studies, medical 
science has learned much about the 
origin and history of arthritis, the 
joints that are most often affected by 
it, and how the disease damages them. 


Arthritis has long been a leading 
cause of disability. Today about 10 
million Americans have the disease in 
one of its many forms, the two most 
common of which are osteoarthritis and 
rheumatoid arthritis. 


Of the two, osteoarthritis occurs 


RTH. 





most often. In fact, almost everyone 
who is beyond middle age has a touch 
of it, probably as a result of normal 
wear and tear on the joints. 


Rheumatoid arthritis is the most 
severe form of the disease as it affects 
not only the joints, but the entire 
body. It usually begins between the 
ages of 20 and 50. 


Not too long ago, arthritis often 
meant a life of misery or some degree 
of crippling. Today, the outlook is far 
brighter for many arthritics. Under 
modern treatment, carefully adjusted 
to the needs of the individual patient, 
doctors can do much to relieve or pre- 
vent pain and to lessen or prevent 
disability. 

Treatment, however, must bestarted 


men fo 


early for best results. Otherwise, last- 
ing damage may be done to one or 
more joints. 


Arthritis seldom, if ever, strikes sud- 
denly. Any person who complains of 
a generally “run down” condition, and 
who has slight but recurring attacks 
of pain, discomfort or swelling in or 
about the joints, should be promptly 
examined by his doctor . . . before his 
trouble becomes disabling. 


Authorities emphasize that chronic 
arthritis is rarely, if ever, controlled 
by any single measure. They also say 
that the so-called “sure cures’’ for ar- 
thritis generally do little more than 
provide temporary relief. Before using 
any medicine for arthritis, it is wise to 
have the doctor’s advice. 
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By RAY M. STROUPE, Washington Bureau 


PASSENGER AUTOS ON THE ROAD THIS YEAR will number more than 45 million, 
Bureau of Public Roads predicts. The agency foresees a 2.8 
per cent increase in passenger cars and a 2.4 per cent rise in 
truck and bus totals, which are expected to be 9,674,000. 
California is leading the way, with registration of more than 
5 million vehicles. Western states show the biggest gain. 


MORE WOMEN ARE TAKING CLERICAL JOBS and passing up factory employment, 
U. S. Labor Dept. reports. Of the 19.1 employed women more 
than 5 million are in clerical categories. Some 3.9 million 
hold factory jobs, while 1.9 million are competing with men in 
professional, technical, and related occupations. 


BUSINESSMEN ARE BEING WARNED of continued high activity among forgers of 
government checks. Secret Service says cases involving 
26,179 checks were investigated in the fiscal year ended June 
50. At the latest count, more than 9,000 other cases were 
awaiting investigation. Largest category of stolen and forged 
checks are servicemen's ailowances and allotments. 


BANKS INSURED BY FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION hold more than 95 


























per cent of all U.S. bank deposits. Deposits in all banks, 
according to FDIC records, added up to $196 billion at the end 
of 1952. More than $188 billion of the total was in FDIC- 
insured establishments, and $102 billion was fully protected 
under the $10,000 limitation per depositor. To cover these 
deposits, the corporation has built up an insurance fund 
amounting to more than $1.35 billion. 


NATIONAL WAGE AND SALARY INCOME IS UP by about 8 per cent, government 
Statistics indicate. Earnings are running about $15 billion 
higher, on an annual basis, than in mid-1952. Federal of- 
ficials figure that with most consumer goods at about last 
year's price level the public now has greater buying power. 


TELEVISION SET PRODUCERS CHALKED UP A NEW RECORD in the January-June 
period by turning out 3.8 million receivers. In June alone, 
manufacturers completed more than a half-million sets. Former 
high mark for production was reached in 1951, when 3.4 million 
receivers emerged from the factories. 


PRODUCTION TIME LOST THROUGH STRIKES in the first half of this year 
amounted to only 40 per cent of that recorded in the same 
months of 1952. Number of strikes in each year was about the 
same, but fewer workers were away from their jobs for extended 
periods this time. In the recent half-year, 12.6 million man- 
days of work were lost. The loss in the comparable period 
last year was 32.7 million man-days. 


SCARCITY OF MORTGAGE MONEY is causing National Association of Home 
Builders to warn against starting of new projects without firm 
financial commitments, preferably in writing. The organiza- 
tion points to heavy volume of "distress mortgages" now de- 
pressing the market. Home building has been in a slump for 
























































months, just at the time of year usually regarded as the peak 
season. 
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Retail Sales Reach $14.2 Billion 


Total retail sales in July amount- 
ed to $14.2 billion—a six per cent 
climb over figures recorded in the 
corresponding month of 1952, but 
one and one-half per cent below the 
level for June, 1953, the govern- 
ment says. 

Business in non-durable mer- 
chandise amounted to $9 billion. 
Higher sales of such durable goods 
as automobiles, refrigerators, and 
appliances boosted the aggregate 
in that category to $5.2 billion. 

Slight drops from June to July 
levels, allowing for seasonal fac- 
tors, were recorded by furniture 
and appliance dealers, and retail- 
ers handling lumber, hardware, 
petroleum products, general mer- 
chandise, and apparel. 

No appreciable change was 
found in sales reported by other 
retail branches. 


Demand for Auto Credit High 


Heavy demand for consumer 
credit is continuing, as is borne out 
in the announcement by General 
Motors Acceptance Corp. that it 
will borrow $150 million to meet 
customer requirements. 

The corporation borrowed $77 
million in August. Furthermore, it 
Says it may have to seek more 
money in addition to the $150 mil- 
lion it expects to realize from the 
sale of debentures, to be paid off in 
1961. 

Interest rate and price of the 
debentures involved were not an- 
nounced initially. They are to be 
offered for sale by an underwriting 
group headed by Morgan Stanley 
and Co., New York. 

GMAC’s long-term debt report- 
edly will be raised to about $963.5 
million as a result of the new bor- 
rowing. 
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LANS are complete for the 
study of the social security 

. statutes to be made by a 
Ways and Means subcommittee. 
Rep. Carl T. Curtis, of Ne- 
braska, is chairman of the sub- 
committee. The hearings prob- 
ably will begin November 5. It 
is being emphasized that the 
hearings will not be a sounding 
board for new schemes. They 
will not be allowed to become a 
fishing venture. All the com- 
mittee plans to do is to take the 
present statutes which, in fine 
print, cover 200 pages, and try 
to spell them out clearly and 
simply so that they can be un- 
derstood by all. It is felt that 
before Congress acts on this 
important matter its members 
and the public should know pre- 
cisely what is covered by the 





by PAUL WOOTON 
Member, Chilton Editorial Boord 


WASHINGTON TRENDS 


present law and be informed as 
to how it operates. When the 
committee has reduced the law 
to ABC’s—when everything is 
spelled out, it may make some 
recommendations, but before 
consideration is given to that 
question the law will be stripped 
down so it can be easily ana- 
lyzed. 


Rep. Curtis feels that the 
work his committee is doing is 
essential when it is considered 
that $18 billion have heen paid 
into the social] security trust 
funds and that more than 100 
million separate wage-credit 
accounts are on the books. A 
thorough understanding of the 
present act, he believes, is nec- 
essary before proposed changes 
are undertaken. 





Bank Assets at $103 Billion 


U. S. Currency Comptroller Ray 
M. Gidney says assets of 4,881 na- 
tional banks amounted to more 
than $103 billion at the end of 
June. 

The total was $227 millicn less 
than the assets reported by 4,890 
banks last April 20, but it was 
more than $2 billion above the 
amount reported on June 30, 1952. 

In the latest compilation, de- | 
posits were shown as $94.7 billion, 
an increase of $413 million since 
April and a gain of $1.7 billion in 
the fiscal year. 


Loans and discounts totaled $36.5 
billion. This was a decrease of $29 
million since April, but was nearly 
$3.4 billion more than the total for 
June 30, 1952. 


Business Construction Swings Up 


Commercial construction, accord- 
ing to U. S. Commerce Dept., took 
more than a seasonal upswing in 
the late summer weeks, thus bol- 
stering the over-all building posi- 
tion. 

Private home building outlays 
were lower in August, for the sec- 
ond successive time. Private spend- 
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for your information 


ing for industrial construction lev- 
eled off, however, after declining 
steadily since spring. 

Gains in the roadbuilding field 
and in privately-owned public utili- 
ties were about in line with expec- 
tations. Spending for military and 
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naval installations and for public 
industrial facilities amounted to 
$126 million and $172 million, re- 
spectively, in both July and August. 

All new construction expendi- 
tures in the first eight months of 
the year amounted to nearly $22.7 
billion, or about eight per cent 
above the total for the same period 
in 1952. Physical volume was up 
somewhat from last year, also. Pri- 
vate spending for all types of new 
construction reached $15.3 billion 
in the January-August period, ris- 
ing nine per cent above the total 
for the same months last year. 

Increases for industrial facilities 
and for highways boosted public 
outlays for new construction to 
$7.4 billion, or six per cent higher 
than in the corresponding months 
of 1952. 


63.4 Million People Employed 


Employment in this country hit 
a record total of 63.4 million in 
August while the number of un- 
employed dropped to 1.2 million, 
Commerce Dept. records show. 

About one million more persons 
had jobs during the month than 
were working a year earlier. The 
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total includes the self-employed and 
unpaid workers in family-operated 
businesses, as well as wage and 
salary earners. 

Less unemployment was found in 
August than at any time since the 
end of World War II. There were 
300,000 fewer persons unemployed 
than in July. 

A decline in agricultural employ- 
ment in August was offset by a 
gain in the number of non-farm 
workers. Non-farm employes num- 
bered 56.1 million, as compared 
with about 55.5 million in the pre- 
vious month. 

In connection with the 350,000- 
person drop in farm employment 
from July to August, the depart- 
ment noted that many housewives 
who had been helping out on fam- 
ily-operated farms in July were no 
longer doing this work in August. 


Billion Dollars for Parking Space 


More than 20 miles of streets 
and roads are required merely to 
provide parking spaces for daily 
production of new passenger cars 
in this country, according to Clem 
D. Johnston, chairman of Project 
Adequate Roads (PAR). 

“An average two-lane road,” 
Johnston said recently, “costs up to 
$100,000 per mile—and more than 
that for city streets. That means 
we will have to spend upward of a 
billion dollars a year to build just 
enough roads to equal our mini- 
mum increased parking require- 
ments.” 

(Expenditures for road construc- 
tion in the first eight months this 
year reached an all-time high of 
$1.9 billion.) 

This spending itself, Johnston 
contended, is less than the amount 
the public is losing each year be- 
cause of inadequate highways and 
streets. Referring to testimony 
presented to Congress by the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Assn., he 
said we are wasting $3 billion an- 
nually in costs that could be avoid- 
ed if the road system were in first- 
class shape. 

Johnston underscored the fact 


that the relationship between cars 
produced and road space to handle 
those cars isn’t going to remain 
static. He quoted an earlier pre- 
diction that by 1975 motor vehicle 
registrations will reach 85 million, 
as compared with something over 
53 million now. 


Foreign Reinsurance Up 4 Pct. 


Insurance companies in the U. S. 
paid net premiums of $152.9 mil- 
lion to foreign reinsurers last year, 
with British firms receiving about 
84 per cent of the total payments. 

Two U. S. Commerce Dept. agen- 
cies, studying reinsurance trans- 
actions, found that premiums 
transferred to foreign companies 
in 1952 were valued at about four 
per cent more than those in the 
previous year. The total, therefore, 
has risen in each year since 1949. 

Loss recovery in 1952 amounted 
to $100.7 million, giving foreign 
firms net dollar receipts of $52.2 
million. Recoveries were about six 
per cent less than those in 1951 
($106.8 million), when high loss 
payments were required as a result 
of windstorm disasters in the sec- 
ond half of 1950. 

Premiums assumed by U. S. re- 
insurers from foreign companies 
continued at a fairly low level. Net 
premiums received from more than 
40 countries last year amounted to 
$21.4 million, while payments for 
losses totaled $13.2 million. 





MORTGAGE DEBT OUTSTANDING 
ON 1T0 4 FAMILY PROPERTIES 
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Aluminum Stockpile Raised 
This country’s aluminum stock 
pile is scheduled to be boosted by 
a record amount in the October 
December quarter. 
Just how large a tonnage will be 
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involved was not disclosed initially 
by Office of Defense Mobiiization, 
which considers the figures as se- 
curity information. ODM said, 
however, it would be the “largest 
quantity to be delivered to the 
stockpile in any quarter to date.” 
The agency estimates primary 
domestic aluminum production this 
year at about 1.2 million tons, as 
compared with 937,000 tons in 
1952. One year earlier, production 


FAMILY FOOD EXPENDITURE 


RETAIL COST OF ANNUAL PURCHASES 
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amounted to 837,000 tons, and in 
1950 the total was 719,000 tons. 

More tonnage undoubtedly will 
become available to civilian indus- 
try because of current and contem- 
plated reductions in requirements 
for military and atomic energy 
programs. Unless power difficulties 
in the Pacific Northwest hamper 
production, availability of alumi- 
num for civilian use should be ex- 
tremely high in the final months of 
1953. 


Pillows Protect Army Cargoes 


Large inflated pillows will be 
used by the Army to protect mili- 
tary cargoes on overland hauls. 

Known as pneumatic dunnage, 
the pillows were developed through 
the efforts of industry and the 
Quartermaster Corps. The dun- 
Nage, deflated, is placed in the 
Spaces around supply items being 
Prevared for shipment. Six to 
eig! t pounds of air are then pumped 
in to expand the pillows and hold 
the cargo in place. 


Small Business for Navy in 
Billions 


Small industry will have good 
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opportunities for sharing in the 
completion of Navy prime con- 
tracts in the present fiscal year, it 
has been forecast by Assistant 
Navy Secretary R. H. Fogler. 
Fogler has announced that small 
business handled $1.3 billion in pro- 
curements by the seagoing service 
in fiscal 1953. Companies with 


large Navy contracts also subcon- 
tracted another $1.1 billion to small 
firms during the year. 

Bureau of Ordnance notes that 
small business has an excellent rec- 
ord for producing rocket parts, 
20-mm shell spare parts, practice 
bombs, and ammunition boxes. 

Fogler’s announcement indicated 
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the Navy will make a greater effort 
to advise small firms of forthcom- 
ing procurements. Close coopera- 
tion between the service and the 
Small Business Administration is 
expected to facilitate this activity. 


Metals Procurement Reorganized 


Increasing of production in the 
scarce metals and minerals field has 
become the problem of one branch 
of the government’s General Ser- 
vices Administration. 

When the Defense Materials 
Procurement Agency expired late 
in the summer, GSA took over the 
task of administering that unit’s 
contracts for such items as nickel, 
chrome, cobalt, columbium-tanta- 
lum, molybdenum, and other mate- 
rials required by U. S. industry. 
There will be no let-up, according 
to GSA Administrator Edmund F. 
Mansure, in efforts to reach an- 
nounced production goals. 

Operations are to be performed 
by fewer personnel and a small or- 


ganization, Mansure says. The 
division handling this work is 
subordinate to the Emergency 
Procurement Service, handling 
stockpile functions. 

The “intimate relationship” be- 
tween production and procurement 
programs, Mansure maintains, 
makes it advisable to conduct both 
in a single organization. 


Machine Tools Levels Decline 


Volume of incoming new busi- 
ness in the machine tool building 
industry probably will not exceed 
$75 million in any month for the 
remainder of 1953, with civilian 
business making up an increasingly 
higher percentage of the total. 

The July index of new orders, 
according to National Machine 
Tool Buildérs Assn., declined to 
246.8 from a reading of 376.3 a 
year earlier. Shipments fell to an 
index figure of 267.7 from 342.2 in 
June, but builders blamed the de- 
cline on plant vacations, The index 
is based on average shipments, with 





ENORMOUS INCREASE IN NUMBER OF U.S. BUSINESS FIRMS 
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The number of separate and independent business firms in the United States has 
increased almost steadily since 1900, according to the above chart from the 
National Association of Manufacturers. Thus the number of such firms has increased 
more rapidly than the nation's population, as shown by the ratio of firms per 


thousand citizens. 
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the 1945-47 period considered as 
100. 

Demonstrated production rate 
for the industry was 406.4 in July, 
down from the June rate of 410.6. 
Comparing this rate with the quaa- 
tity of unfilled orders on the books, 
builders surmised it will take un‘il 
January or later to dispose of prés- 
ent backlogs. 


Govt. Drops Paint Classes 


Federal endorsement of a method 
for classifying house and barn 
paints is at an end. It has termi- 
nated the endorsement, the govern- 
ment says, because some paint man- 
ufacturers have “misrepresented” 
its position. 

U. S. Agriculture Dept. says 
paint classifications it endorsed 
during World War II have been 
used by some manufacturers to im- 
ply government approval of certain 
paints. 

The department says withdrawal 
of endorsement of the classification 
system does not repudiate the facts 
forming the basis for the classifica- 
tions. 

Need for an improved system of 
grouping paints with common prop- 
erties still exists. Government 
paint researchers plan to continue 
a study being made with the paint 
industry to work out a practical 
classification plan. 


Radio-TV Dealers Increase 


Radio and television set selling 
is big business from the standpoint 
of numbers engaged, but most deal- 
ers are still located in towns of 
less than 10,000 population. 

A survey by the Radio-Eiectron- 
ics-Television Manufacturers Assn. 
shows there are more than 105,000 
sellers of radio and TV sets. Their 
ranks have been increasing at 4 
rate of nearly 1,000 per month. 

Largest gains were found in the 
Midwest and Far West, while the 
Southwest recorded smaller in- 
creases. Established TV areas in 
the North and South Atlantic 
states showed a decrease in the 
number of dealers. 

During the period studied, the 
most appreciable climb in this sales 
field was in the number of radio- 
television appliance dealers. *. de 
cline in the number of furn:ture 
stores handling receivers Ww 
noted. 
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Reclaiming Our Forgotten Clients 


NTROSPECTION and self analysis by life 
insurance followed World War I and the 

wonder years in its aftermath. On the credit 
side, there was universal public acceptance. 
Financially strong companies acted as great 
storehouses of security. An aggressive, compe- 
tent field organization was enabling millions of 
men and women to face the future with confi- 
dence, despite adversity or death. On the debit 
side, the complexities of modern living high- 
lighted the need for better selection, more com- 
prehensive training, and higher standards of 
education for agents in order that each policy 
would perform the service for which it was 
purchased. 

In the intervening years, as a result, company 
executives, agency officers, and life underwrit- 
ers themselves have joined in an intensive cam- 
paign to professionalize the business of selling 
life insurance. This campaign has been unusu- 
ally successful. By and large, the representa- 
tives of life insurance companies have been 
chosen carefully from applicants who have a 
better than average education. 

These men have been trained intelligently 
both at the home office and in the field. They are 
encouraged to continue their studies after ap- 
pointment as agents by enrolling in universities 
for formal or home courses to obtain a C.L.U., 
or other appropriate college degree. The Journal 
of the American College of Life Underwriters 
compares favorably in literary and technical 
achievements with those of other professions. 

Now, a few years after World War II, it is 
natural that life insurance again take stock. 
The public still needs and wants protection. The 
companies are larger and stronger financially. 
The agency organization has been selecied sci- 
entifically, trained efficiently, and educated well. 
Can it now be said that many are overeducated 
for the job that they should do? The business of 
life insurance is to provide security for every 
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American in a private carrier and so stop any 
demand for the extension of Federal or Social 
Security. 

David B. Fluegelman in his presidential ad- 
dress to the N.A.L.U., stressed as the outstand- 
ing problem of life insurance the fact that 
more insurance is being written for increased 
amounts by fewer agents on a lesser number 
of policies. Charles J. Zimmerman, managing 
director of the L.I.A.M.A. recently stated in 
St. Louis that agents must sell more people as 
individuals lest life insurance continue to lose 
the personal] touch. 

This decrease in the number of persona] pol- 
icies written is borne out by statistics which 
show the annually increasing influence on the 
aggregate income of companies by group life, 
group accident and health insurance and an- 
nuities. Too much emphasis is being placed on 
large cases, and there is in consequence a lack 
of canvassing and solicitation among the mil- 
lions in the lower income groups. These individ- 
uals are not only the backbone of the nation, but 
are the main source of the growth and strength 
of the institution of life insurance. 

Life insurance came to eminence on the Amer- 
ican scene by guaranteeing the integrity of the 
family of the poor and thrifty. Life insurance 
for the wealthy, to pay taxes, to preserve part- 
nerships, and such similar uses reflected the 
universality of its appeal and adaptability and 
not necessarily its basic objective. The prime 
inspiration and purpose of every agent must be 
the sale of persona] insurance. Without this 
goal state insurance can prevail. Educational 
standards that discourage canvassing by agents 
of men in any walk of life cannot be endured. 

The all-consuming purpose of life insurance 
leadership today must be to reclaim as clients 
the millions it has lost among the lower income 
groups, and to establish an agency force that is 
intent on preventing any and every family from 
using social security as its last line of defense. 
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Small print in insurance poli- 
cies isa thing of the past, 
writes a prominent executive 
in this article reprinted from 
the "Quarterly" of the Fed- 


eration of Insurance Counsel. 
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Growth in Number of People Cov- 
ered by Hospital Protection 
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Disability 


ty “Coming of Age” means grow- 
ing up... getting society’s recog- 
nition .. . and accepting responsi- 
bility, then the health business has 
come of age. 

Full maturity, however, is still 
to come and with it, considerable 
stature-building, both in volume 
and in public relations. 

If past development is an indi- 
cation of growth potential, it is 
reasonable to assume that disabil- 
ity insurance, despite obstacles, 
peculiar to the field in comparison 
to other lines, will show even more 
remarkable development in the 
next few years. 

The growing up part of “coming 
of age” is dramatically measurable 
on the four following charts 

To fully explain the significance 
of these figures, it should be noted 
the various Blue Cross Plans pro- 
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Insurance 


vide a little less than 50 per cent of 
all the hospital insurance, although 
Blue Cross officials usually refer 
to their “insurance” as “service 
plans.” The Blue Shield organiza- 
tions furnish about 40 per cent of 
the surgical insurance. Of the re- 
maining portion of both hospital 
and surgical insurance, more than 
26 million people have group cover- 
age provided by commercial com- 
panies. Individual contracts of 
these carriers cover approximately 
21,500,000 people for hospital in- 
surance and approximately 16 mil- 
lion people for surgical. 


Medical Insurance Up 


Medical insurance has increased 
also. The third chart from Health 
Insurance Council figures shows 
increase from about 6,500,000 in- 


Has Come 


sured in 1946 to nearly 28 million 
persons insured five years later. 
Finally, loss-of-time insurance, 
which pays a specific amount peri- 
odically for those temporarily or 
permanently disabled, has shown 
equally phenomenal growth. It is 
estimated that in 1946, some 29, 
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670,000 persons were protected. 
Five years later, at the end of 1951, 
nearly 40 million people had such 
insurance, This represents abou! 
two-thirds of the nation’s working 
force of 61 million. It is a partict- 
larly impressive figure, because vil 
tually all policyholders of !oss-of 
time insurance are among the 2% 
tion’s breadwinners, as opposed 1 
housewives, retired persons, and 
others. 

In one sense, the mere no‘ing of 
the statistics indicates socicty 
indeed recognized the disability 
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of Age 


form of insurance. In another 
sense, this recognition has stimu- 
lated the insurance world to a 
heightened realization of growth 
possibilities. 


Casualty Line First 


Bear in mind disability insur- 
ance grew up as a casualty line. 
To be sure, in the early days it 
Was treated by the larger casualty 
companies as a step-child that 
didn’t fit in the family portrait. 
However, a few far-sighted insur- 
ance leaders recognized disability 
coverages as a natural running- 
mate for life insurance. Now the 
two lines, life and disability, are 
frequently called personal insur- 
ance, as distinguished from prop- 
erty insurance, even though a sub- 
stantial volume of disability in- 
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By ROBERT R. NEAL, 


Vice president 
North American Accident 
Insurance Company 


surance continues to be written by 
the casualty companies. 

Except in a few cases, group 
disability insurance first caught 
the attention of the life carriers. 
Now, with dramatic suddenness, 
established life companies are en- 
tering the individual field. Begin- 
ning with the New York Life In- 
surance Company in late 1950, 
more than 25 life companies have 
started or are making prepara- 
tions to start the sale of disability 
insurance. The Health and Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference, the 
leading disability insurance trade 
association, accepted more than 30 


new members during their 1952- 
53 fiscal year, almost all of whom’! 
were life insurers. 

With broadening interest, dis- 
ability insurance has improved in 
many ways. The policies offer 
greater benefits, there are fewer 
exceptions, and it is sold by an in- 
creasingly better class of fieldmen 
and agents. While no one krows to 
what degree these improvements 
stem from the new interest on the 
part of life insurers, it is signifi- 
cant that they have come about. 
Society’s response is a clear-cut 
sign of growing up. 


Law Sets Print Size 


It used to be said in jest that 
insurance companies “give it to 
you in the big print and take it 
away in the smal] print.” Fae- 
tually, such was never the case. 
Beginning in 1912, the various 
states started adopting along uni- 
form lines a legislative measure 
commonly known as the Standard 
Provisions Law. This law required 
printing of a certain size type face 
equivalent to that used in modern 
periodicals. Exceptions were of 
equal prominence and reductions 
set down in bold-face type. The law 
also did much to benefit policy- 
holders. 


Seek Uniform Policy 


Today legislation is being re- 
placed by a more modern version. 
As the result of about four years 
study carrie¢ on between the in- 
dustry and the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, 
a new Uniform Individual Policy 
Provisions Law, generally consid- 
ered less cumbersome and more 
flexible, has been offered to the 
various states for enactment. 
Twenty-eight states have passed 
the law. Approximately six states 
have conflicting laws as of May 
15, 1953. The law is not fully effec- 
tive in most states until after the 
1955 legislative terms, by which 
time nearly complete uniformity 
is hoped for. While the law deals 
only with individual policy forms, 
and while group insurance policies 
have fewer “uniform” require- 
ments, it is proper to comment 
that the legal relationships in both 

Continued on page 87 
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By S. BRUCE BLACK 


President, Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company 


jo competitive situation in 


the fire and casualty insurance 
markets can best be examined by 
considering separately the needs 
of business insurance buyers and 
personal insurance buyers. Rough- 
ly, the demand for insurance pro- 
tection is determined in markets 
comparable to those that exist for 
producers’ and consumers’ goods, 
respectively. It is no more logical 
to lump them together than it 
would be for manufacturers of 
electrical equipment to apply to 
the sale of cyclotrons the same 
techniques that are used to mer- 
chandise domestic lamp bulbs. 


Merit Makes Sale 


In the market for business in- 
surance the mutual carriers rely 
on the intrinsic merit of their 
product. The reason is obvious. 
Neither cyclotrons nor million- 
dollar insurance policies are sold 
by singing commercials. The tal- 
ents of the most plausible sales 
agent play a relatively small part 
in placing such business. The men 
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Direct Writers Meet 


responsible for large insurance 
lines are trained and experienced 
specialists, interested in getting 
the most coverage and best service 
at the lowest price, and qualified 
to do so. 


Direct Relationship 


To them, the basic appeal of 
mutual insurance is the direct 
relationship between the policy- 
holders and the company. Since 
the policyholders own the com- 
pany there is no stockholders’ in- 
terest coming between insured and 
insurer. In fact, mutual insurance 
in the United States received its 
first strong impetus from the 
initiative of manufacturers who 
wished to minimize their insur- 
ance costs by selecting their own 
associates in the group over which 
losses were spread. Since the op- 
portunity to accomplish this was 
not available to policyholders 
under the stock form of organiza- 
tion, these manufacturers decided 
to organize their own companies, 
and did so, creating the Factory 
Mutual system which has proved 
successful for more than 100 
vears. 

This direct relationship between 
policyholders and their company 
has produced certain management 
policies which have governed the 
operations of many mutual insur- 
ance companies from their begin- 
nings. The first to emerge was the 
selection of risks—in other words, 
choosing new associates on the 
basis of their suitability. But this 
in turn required the establishment 
of objective criteria of suitability, 
by determining scientifically what 
characteristics and practices make 
for a good risk. 

This necessity, early recognized, 
led to a second policy: continuous 
research into the problems of 


losses and their prevention. As 
the fruits of that research devel- 
oped, it became evident that their 
use was not limited to the selec- 
tion of new business associates, 
but could be applied with equal 
success to the improvement of ex- 
isting risks within the associated 
group. On this discovery rests the 
third and perhaps the most nota- 
ble characteristic: the practice of 
systematic and incessant safety 
work. Effective loss prevention 
with its resulting reduction in in- 
surance costs has long been the 
primary objective of mutual in- 
surance with respect to business 
lines, 


Basis Of Competition 


Now, it is well known, and most 
creditable to those responsible, 
that the more efficient of the non- 
mutual carriers have moved in 
the direction of duplicating some 
of these management policies. By 
doing so—and by paying agents 
commissions at rates inversely 
proportioned to the sizes of risks 
—they have offered the mutuals 
competition in service and have 
moved their price closer to the net 
charges of the mutual companies. 
Consequently, the benefits of mu- 
tual insurance to buyers of busi- 
ness insurance in general have 
been spread much more widely 
than could have been done by the 
mutuals alone. 

The main task of the mutuals 
in continuing to compete v'gor 
ously in the market for business 
lines is to make sure that al! im 
surance buyers clearly understand 
the advantages they receive by 
dealing with the mutual com 
panies. By striking unceasing!y a! 
the causes of loss, and by han‘iling 
their affairs directly and econom 
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Livonia Fire 


The Roof Fell In 


On August 12, the fire insurance industry 
suffered the largest single loss in its his- 
tory when the Hydra-Matic division plant 
of General Motors burned to the ground. 
THE SPECTATOR asked the Factory Insur- 
ance Association what fire prevention les- 
sons had been learned from this conflagra- 
tion. The FIA's account of the fire and its 
results are reported in this special article. 





Above, intense heat melted 


Zz HE story of the greatest sin- 


gle risk loss in fire insurance his- 
tory is simply that the roof caved 
in. When the General Motors 
Hydra-Matic plant at Livonia, 
Michigan, burned to the ground on 
August 12, many factors contrib- 
uted to the disaster. However, the 
factor which allowed the flames to 
spread rapidly and prevented the 
control of the fire was the roof. 
None of us in the business of 
engineering for fire prevention 
had foreseen what happened there. 
The Factory Insurance Associa- 
tion had worked with General 
Motors engineers in planning all 
the protection which was consid- 
ered adequate for this type of in- 
dustrial plant. Regular inspections 
showed that GM was maintaining 
precautions specified for the build- 
ing. Nobody had had any ev:cence 
of what this type of fire would do 
to the roof. During other fires uD- 
der asphalt protected rvofs, tal 
had melted and dripped but the 
steel sheets did not buckle. There 
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steel beams 
and pillars so that much of the wall col- 
lapsed in Livonia fire. At right, view over 
top of ruins after smoke cleared shows com- 
plete destruction and collapse of the roof. 
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fore, before 3:40 p.m. on August 
12, nobody even suspected that a 
fire like this could happen. 


Low-Rated Risk 


The FIA considered the Livonia 
plant a low-rated risk. It was a 
non-combustible building with 
non-combustible machinery using 
non-combustible materials, and the 
end product was non-combustible. 
About 20 per cent of the one and a 
half million square feet of plant 
Was covered by sprinklers. These 
areas included locations where 
wooden crates and other combus- 
tibles were stored. There were 
adequate fire hydrants and hose 
Spaced around the outside of the 
building, including inside hand 
hose, Extinguishers were inside 
the plant and automatic carbon- 
dioxide units provided special pro- 
tection at dip tanks and other 
Spots where they were needed. GM 
employees had been trained as 
fire-fighters, and the local fire com- 
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Black smoke told firemen much of the story 
of the Livonia fire: tar and oil make that 


kind of smoke. 


panies responded quickly when 
they were called. What the fire in- 
surance industry hadn’t realized 
was that even ‘a steel rocf can be 
combustible. 

At the Livonia plant, the roof 
consisted of 18-gauge steel sheets, 
coated with several moppings of 
asphalt, sheets of tarpaper, a 
three-quarter inch layer of glass 
fiber for insulation, and topped 
with slag. Between the steel sheets 
an asphalt bond made the roof 
waterproof. Other features of the 





building were the same as found 
in many other industrial plants. 
Sparks from a welder’s torch 
set off the first small blaze on a 
drip board, about 10 feet above the 
floor. This board caught oil from 
transmission housings which 
moved on a conveyor suspended 
from the ceiling. Welding fire 
watchers who were standing by to 
prevent trouble from the repair 
operation, fought to keep the blaze 
from moving down the drip board 
to a large dip-tank of rust proof- 
ing material. This tank had not 
ignited by the time everyone was 
ordered out of the building. 


Two Fires To Fight 


In the meantime the burning 
drip board had dropped fire to the 
floor so that fighters had two sep- 
arate blazes to attack. 

Hot fumes rose to the ceiling 
starting a third blaze there, Wir- 
ing insulation and possibly the 

Continued on page 46 
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The Rural Agent 
and Auto Insurance 


Shifting populations have caused some of the problems 


in writing automobile policies, Mr. Phelan told the dele- 


gates in this speech prepared for the National Associa- 


tion of Insurance Agents’ convention in Washington, D. C. 


| V, have spent the last 60 


days in an attempt to condense the 
numerous statistics, garnered from 
various publications and from ver- 
bal response to inquiry, and from 
our Own experiences, into a com- 
prehensive report. 

Two conclusions are inescapable. 
The first being that loss of the 
automobile dollar constitutes a 
serious problem to the continuance 
of the American Agency System. 
In proof of these statements, we 
would like to point to a survey 
taken in my district of Ohio which 
indicates the average agency’s vol- 
ume in dollars is approaching 50 
per cent of automobile and casualty 
and the remainder in all other 
lines. 

Number two, the National Un- 
derwriter in the July 9, 1953 issue 
shows that almost $1,000,000,000 
of the $3,333,000,000 of earned 
premium, for the past full year was 
written by the mutuals, reciprocals, 
and direct writers. The cover of 
that issue also contains the adver- 
tisement of the State Farm Insur- 
ance Company with the flat state- 
ment that for 11 years more drivers 
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have insured their cars with this 
company than any other carrier. 

This, in itself, would indicate 
how serious the menace is to our 
continued prosperity, but the fact 
remains we have also pending an- 
other grim specter. It is the opin- 
ion of leading economists that the 
United States is at the brink of a 
marked recession. We subscribe 
heartily to George Bernard Shaw’s 
statement that, “If all the econo- 
mists in the world were laid end to 
end, they wouldn’t reach a conclu- 
sion.” 


Volume at Peak 


However, the signs are all about 
us and even a layman will note in 
the newspapers and publications the 
over-extended credit in evidence, 
the sluggish securities market, the 
continued lack of confidence in gov- 
ernment bonds, the falling farm in- 
come, the weak used car market, 
the reduction in steel consumption 
as reported by Benjamin Fairless of 
U. S. Steel, the increase in business 
failures, the bankers’ statement 
that there is a growing consumer 


tendency to nurse excess income, 
the reduction in new housing 
construction, and the curtailed ex- 
pansion of industrial facilities. All 
of these factors certainly foretell 
that this is the peak of volume in 
the insurance business for some 
time to come. This was also the 
opinion of Kenneth Force of the 
National Underwriter in his article 
of July 9, 1953. What does this 
mean to the individual producing 
agent? What will we do in declin- 
ing periods when we have beep 
priced out of the market in boom 
years? 

The Wall Street Journal of July 
7, 1953, carried a feature story 
about the shopping of the public 
for auto insurance and also de 
scribed at length the Allstate In- 
surance Company’s methods of ul- 
derwriting. We state flatly that 
unless the stock conference com 
panies immediately devise a new 
system of rating comparable to All- 
state’s plan, where it allocates the 
increased cost of insurance to the 
classes which fail to develop a <atis- 
factory experience, we will have 
either compulsory insurance in our 
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By BARNEY PHELAN 


Phelan Insurance Agency 
Versailles, Ohio 


states or the greater volume of the 
preferred classes will be in the 
hands of the direct writers. 


Problem Is Clear 


We further believe that the ter- 
rific toll of death mounting daily 
on our highways and streets and 
the unrecoverable losses by reason 
of property damage and bodily in- 
juries caused by uninsured drivers, 
has taken the automobile insurance 
situation from the realm of pure 
economics and into the status of a 
social problem. The challenge is 
clear and the terms defined. Either 
this industry provides relief or the 
States will. 

To show the tremendous differ- 
enccs which exist, we point to the 
rate differential for the individual. 

The man we've selected can pur- 
chase insurance with identically the 
Same coverages at a net cost of 
either $35.40 or $93.47. We admit 
that the specialty companies who 
offe: such attractive rates may 
eliminate this man when he has 
reached a certain age and that 
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they have rigid control of the re- 
newals, and he may lack protection 
for varying periods. But what ser- 
vices can we offer him which are 
worth $58.07? 

Incidentally, it is completely er- 
roneous to assume the agents’ com- 
missions are both the cause and 
only solution to the competitive 
rates. Net acquisition costs, minus 
the agent’s commission on the pol- 
icy, for the stock conference com- 
panies are exactly twice as high for 
this specific insured as for the 
Grange Mutual Casualty. 


67 Per Cent Ratio 


We realize, of course, that the 
Grange savors of being a consumer 
cooperative since membership is 
essential to secure automobile cov- 
erage and they are not equipped to 
handle a large portion of the auto- 
mobile buying public. However, 
the Farm Bureau Mutual, which is 
only slightly higher, recently indi- 
cated their possible course of ac- 
tion for the near future by purchas- 
ing a stock insurance company, the 
National Casualty Company of De- 
troit, Michigan. 

We can also appreciate that the 
stock conference companies cannot 
operate with a 67 per cent ratio as 
shown by the Farm Bureau Mutual 
for the fiscal year of 1952. How- 
ever, we wish to point out that the 
Farm Bureau does make all its own 
filings, and does not in any way 
depend upon the National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters or the 
National Automobile Underwriters 
Association. Each Farm Bureau 
policy, when originally written, 
pays its agent 15 per cent commis- 
sion and continues with eight per 
cent on renewal. 


Dissimilar Types 


Our survey covers the 49 coun- 
ties of Ohio in present Territory 
22. This division has been in effect 
for many years despite the fact 
that some of the counties are en- 
tirely rural, some industrial, some 
have no large cities, while some 
have communities of 25,000 or 
more. Some are adjacent to indus- 
trial areas and perhaps 20 to 25 
per cent of the population com- 
mutes into an area where the in- 


surance cost is 25 per cent higher. 
Yet they are all grouped together 
with a common rate. Why? 

What is the net result of this 
underwriting? We are reliably in- 
formed that in Territory 22 of the 
State of Ohio 75 per cent of all the 
automobile business is written by 
other than the stock conference 
companies. “The proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating,” and if we 
project this situation throughout 
the other 47 states where a similar 
condition occurs, we can readily see 
why the mutuals and direct writers 
have increased their business 200 
per cent in the last 20 years. 

We do not pretend to be an ex- 
pert. We do not have any panacea 
to offer which will cure the auto- 
mobile situation. However, we do 
believe that unified effort on the 
part of the companies and the 
agents can result in improved rates 
in the future on a more competitive 
basis. 


Youth at the Wheel 


We believe the agent’s first re- 
sponsibility is to stress to his in- 
sureds the seriousness of the 
youthful driver situation. We found 
some very interesting facts in the 
house organ of a Midwestern in- 
surance company, known as the 
Emblem, from which we quote: 
“Again in 1952, youth had its fling. 
Youth comprised only 15 per cent 
of the total number of drivers, yet 
caused more than 25 per cent of all 
fatal accidents and 21 per cent of 
all non-fatal accidents. Youth, care- 
less and speed-happy, trying to 
squeeze a 110 miles an hour out of 
a vehicle designed to do 90, play- 
ing tag in pitch darkness, making 
a game of crashing stop lights, and 
delighting in high speed. That is 
the story of 1952. Not a pretty one 
either. The hard fact is that thou- 
sands of youngsters are careless 
and kill themselves and others be- 
cause they do not know how to drive 
carefully. They think it fun to take 
corners on two wheels, to race, and 
dart in and out of traffic. Their 
vehicles are cars with faulty steer- 
ing, two-wheel brakes, and cross- 
eyed head lamps, fun to tinker with 
but death to ride in.” 

Whose fault is it? Yours and 
every adult who fails to see to it 

Continued on page 78 
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“liberal” interpretation of the 
“welfare clause” of the federal 
constitution to mean that the fed- 
eral government is responsible for 
the welfare of its citizens, private 
insurance, as we know it, is on its 
way out. 

A continued concentration of 
power in the hands of a central 
government in Washington, an ex- 
panding responsibility of central 
government for the welfare of in- 
dividual citizens—these are the 
symptoms of trouble, if not actual 
extinction, for private insurance. 


Administration Aims 

In recent months there has come 
into power in Washington an ad- 
ministration committed to the un- 
scrambling of the maze of func- 
tions which have been built into 
the federal government. A strohg 
effort is being made to return 
proper responsibilities to the 
states, the local governments and 
back to the individual, at least in 
so far as this is possible. 

How successful this turn-about 
will be depends to a very large 
extent upon the interest that is 
shown and the support that is 
given by the business leaders of 
the country. If they are too busy 
with their own affairs to devote 
the necessary time, thought and 
energy to make certain that this 
turn-about in the transfer of pow- 
er, blossoms into successful ac- 
tion, then we may again see a new 
surge of power moving back into 
Washington. In that case, private 
insurance may well shiver at the 
prospects for its gradual socializa- 
tion or elimination. 

Recently, the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States completed a 
study of the “Insurance and Re- 
lated Operations of the Federal 
Government’”— eleven of them ia 
all. 


Not All Insurance 
I put “insurance” in quotes be- 
Cause many of these operations 
Which go by that name are really 
a hybrid variety of insurance at 
best. Some of them would more 
properly be called “welfare” plans. 
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Others are basically tax-supported 
subsidies. 

The total “premiums” collected 
by the federal government for 
these plans exceed $5 billion dol- 
lars annually, or more than the 
entire premium income of all of 
the private fire insurance com- 
panies of the country. 

I’ve mentioned a few of the sign- 
posts that point the direction in 
which control and operation of 
our economic and social system 
has been moving. I’ve tried to 
point out to you that the ultimate 
of this drift means the elimination 
of private insurance as we know it. 

But, lest I be classified as a 
mere alarmist, let me hasten to 
point the way toward a solution. 
The woods are full of alarmists. It 
doesn’t take any particular intelli- 
gence to show that there is a great 
deal wrong in the world. 





By 
A. L. KIRKPATRICK 





Mr. Kirkpatrick has brought ex- 
tensive experience to his post as 
manager of the Insurance De- 
partment of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce. He entered insur- 
ance actuarial work in 1919, and 


served in several home office 
positions as well as in agency 
posts. In 1933 he became insur- 
ance editor of the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce, and in 
1945 moved to his present post 
with the Chamber of Commerce. 











It does, however, require dis- 
cernment of the highest order to 
distinguish between effects and 
causes, isolate the causative 
forces, define them, measure them 
and; finally to build a plan of de- 
fense or offense against them. 


Two Plans Outlined 

I want to speak specifically and 
to ask your help on two projects— 
(1) the revision of the national 
social security system, and (2) the 
unscrambing of the intricate sys- 
tem of federal-state responsibili- 
ties and the proper sharing of the 
sources of tax income. 

Our old age and survivorship 
benefit system is operating much 
like the old assessment life insur- 
ance plans of the fraternal! socie- 
ties of 50 or 75 years ago. In their 
early years, while their members 
were young, they appeared to fur- 
nish insurance at low cost. They 
never were actuarially sound and 
their rates were never adequate, 
but the nature of the business 
concealed their insolvency for 
many years with tragic results to 
the policyholders and their bene- 
ficiaries. 


Sound System Sought 

No one, any longer, believes that 
the social security system can be, 
or should be, repealed. But the 
Chamber believes it must be put 
on a sound basis. This step was 
approved by a referendum vote of 
our membership early this year. 
We have recently completed an ex- 
haustive study of the defects of 
the system and have presented a 
plan to correct them. 

Briefly, the plan is to go the 
following: 

1. Pay a minimum scale of ben- 
efits out of social security taxes to 
the 5 million aged persons not now 
receiving benefits. This will be a 
step toward finding out what the 
real cost of our system is. 

2. As a partial offset to this ex- 
tension of benefits, to stop federal 
payments of approximately $1 bil- 
lion a year from general tax rev- 
enue as grants-in-aid to the states 
for old-age relief. 

Continued on page 48 
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Executive Describes How His Company 
Brought Up To Date Its... 





Career Training 


Ben Hadley displays Columbus Mutual's 
Golden Triangle, on which he has based 
his company's training program for agents. 








| have changed — and so 


have life insurance training plans. 
The prize for the winners of that 
race will be tremendous. With the 
sincere hope that our experience at 
Columbus Mutual will help other 
companies and their agencies with 
their present—and future—train- 
ing programs, we will outline what 
we have done and explain how our 
Golden Triangle Career Plan oper- 
ates. 

First, we determined what we 
felt were the basic factors that any 
agent must master. These we have 
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symbolized in our Golden Triangle. 

The inner triangle is a reminder 
of the “man” factors of the sales- 
man — his attitudes, training and 
education. Attitudes form the foun- 
dation of all a life underwriter will 
ever be. If a man cultivates, feeds, 
and nourishes the right attitudes, 
they will bring him everything he 
wants. Training is solely concerned 
with the specifics of what to do. It 
prepares the man for action. It is 
aimed at the skillful, effective per- 
formance of the irreducible mini- 
mum number of things he must do 


Training and Education Are 


to achieve success. Education is di- 
rected strictly to what an agent 
should know. It prepares for un- 
derstanding. It is aimed at that 
continuously widening knowledge of 
life insurance, life situations, and 
the solution to life’s problems which 
is essential to the long-range devel- 
opment of the career he wants. 


Sales Angle Stressed 


The outer triangle of the symbol 
emphasizes the “sales” factors of 
the salesman — profitable prospect- 
ing, money making mechanics, and 
successful selling. Profitable pros- 
pecting stands at the very begin- 
ning of all the sales he will ever 
make. No sale is ever made except 
to a prospect. No successful life 
insurance career can be built ex- 
cept on the solid foundation of 
steady, consistent, and profitable 
prospecting. Money making me- 
chanics form the next step in all 
the sales he will ever make—simply 
seeing an adequate number of prof- 
itable prospects under favorable 
circumstances and with proper 
preparation. An underwriter cannot 
make a sale until he actually calls 
on his prospect. Finally, successful 
selling completes all the sales he 
will ever make—enabling him to 
make sales to the prospects he «oes 
call on by doing an effective job of 
selling. It is the culmination of all 
his other efforts. 

This program is the first one, 4 
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Program for Life Agents 






Separated in this Modern Plan for Guiding Both Recruits and Old Timers 


far as we know, in which training 
is completely separated from edu- 
cation. When we made this separa- 
tion, it greatly clarified the job to 
be done. Education requires texts 
whereas training requires tools. We 
found readily available and ade- 
quate materials which could be put 
together into a complete educa- 
tional program: R & R, D.L.B., 
L.U.T.C. and C.L.U., plus a wealth 
of informal educational facilities 
such as insurance trade journals, 
Life Underwriters’ Association 
memberships, sales congresses, etc. 

Had we not separated education 
from training, we might have felt 
that a program embodying all of 
these was a complete and adequate 
plan for the career development of 
our agents. However, with the com- 
plete program of education, there 
still remained training—and train- 
ing required tools. 


Setting Goals 


It was impossible to even begin 
to talk about training until first we 
had decided: (1) just what we 
wanted our new men to do; (2) 
just how we wanted them to do it; 
and (3) had devised the actual tools 
we wanted them to use in doing it. 

It has taken us five years to de- 
Vise and field-test the minimum 
humber of training tools essential 
for an overall program for our new 
men. Out of the hundreds of jobs 
4a new man might do, we had to 
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By BEN F. HADLEY 


Vice President, Superintendent of Agents 
Columbus Mutual Life Insurance Company 


pick those which we felt were the 
minimum essentials. Out of the 
thousands of ways of getting those 
jobs done, we had to pick those very 
few ways which we thought were 
the best ways for our new men. 


As tools for each job were devel- 
oped, it was necessary to develop a 
Training Guide for that particular 
tool to make it simple and easy to 
train a new agent how to use that 
tool. In fact, each Training Guide 
can be considered a combination 
learning tool and training tool. 
These Training Guides had to be 
field-tested to strengthen inadequa- 
cies, eliminate non-essentials and 
simplify its skillful use. 

We then developed a method of 
assembling and disbursing the 
Golden Triangle material to the 
new agents. We fitted all supplies 
and materials into sixteen separate, 
but related Golden Triangle pack- 
ages. We designed sixteen file- 
folders with imprinted, fifth-cut 
tabs indicating the contents of each 
package. 

Into these folders, we place the 
materials for each package, contain- 
ing a “cover letter” — explaining 


the contents and use of the pack- 
age; a “Learning Guide and Check 
List” — a step-by-step outline of 
what, when and how to learn; and 
all the supplies and materials neces- 
sary to fit that particular indepen- 
dent package. All of the instruc- 
tion and explanatory material is 
mimeographed on specially designed 
Golden Triangle stationery. 


Mailed In Sequence 


These Golden Triangle packages 
are mailed from our home office in 
this way. The day after the new 
agent’s contract papers reach the 
home office, the following folders are 
sent to him: Your Golden Triangle 
(color—orange), Stationery and 
Supply Requisitions (green), Ap- 
plications, New Business Forms, 
and Underwriting Information 
(green), Company and Competi- 
tion, offering general ideas and sup- 
plies (green), Attitudes and Edu- 
cation which includes R&R, DLB, 
LUTC, and CLU (yellow), and 
Accumulator, embodying training 
guide and supplies (red). 

The Tuesday after the first week 
in which the new agent produces 
business he receives these pack- 
ages: Campaigns and Prizes ex- 
plaining rules, standings, ete. 
(green), Service Forms and Qual- 
ity and Conservation (green), and 
Guaranteed Money, a_ training 
guide and supplies (red). 


Continued on page 70 
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uto Classes Chang 
to Set 


NEW RATES 


The long-awaited revisions in the sys- 


tem of classifying automobiles for insur- 


ance were announced last month. Here 


THE SPECTATOR outlines the principal 


changes, and cites rates for the State of 


Washington to show the effect in different 


types of territories. 


By JEAN JOSEPH ROBINSON, Associate Editor 


as difficulties which insur- 
ance companies and drivers have 
had to contend with are too well 
known to discuss at length. Year 
after year, the companies have 
been forced to adjust their rates 
because of the increasing number 
of cars on the road and, with 
them, the ever-increasing aumber 
of accidents. 

At the same time, drivers have 
grumbled about increased rates 
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and many have felt that they were 
being penalized for the careless- 
ness of others. The problem has 
been a difficult and touchy one. 


Classed By Hazards 


The latest development is the 
new plan of classifying private 
passenger autos for liability in- 
surance rate purposes, This has 
been announced by the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 











and the Mutual Insurance Rating 
Bureau. By means of this plan it 
is expected that insurance will 
cost less for cars operating under 
less hazardous conditions. For 
those vehicles operating under 
more dangerous conditions, rates 
will be higher. 


About Half Benefit 


William Leslie, general man- 
ager of the National Bureau, has 
said, “Of private passenger cars 
insured by National Bureau com- 
panies, it is estimated that at least 
50 per cent will benefit financially 
as a result of the new classifica- 
tion plan.” 

The plan will be filed in states 
under the Bureau’s jurisdiction 
except in nine Western and Mid- 
western states where revisions 
were made earlier this year. 

According to information ob- 
tained from the Bureau the new 
classifications will be as follows: 


Class 1 Divided 


Present Class 1 which applies 
to the non-business risks—no op- 
erator under 25 years of age—is 
now subdivided into three classes. 
Class 2 applicable to business and 
non-business risks with operators 
under 25 years of age is divid- 
ed into three subdivisions with 
higher rates than for the subdivi- 
sions of Class 1. Class 3 will con- 
tinue to apply to private passenger 
automobiles owned by individuals 
not subject to classification under 
the subdivisions of Class 1 or Class 
2. Private passenger automobiles 
owned by corporations, co-part- 
nerships or unincorporated asso- 
ciations will also be assigned to 
Class 3 subject to a new exception 
for farm co-partnerships and farm 
corporations. 

Class 1A, the lowest rated class, 
excludes customary use in driv- 
ing to or from work. Class 1B, 
which is rated higher than Class 
1A, applies to automobiles cus 
tomarily used in driving to o 
from work provided such driving 
is less than ten road miles one 
way. Automobiles customarily 
used for driving to or from work 
where the road miles are ten 
more are classified as 1C at a rate 
higher than the rate for Class 1B. 
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Class 2A, the lowest rated of 
the youthful operator classifica- 
tions, applies if the operator un- 
der 25 years of age is neither the 
owner nor the principal operator 
of the automobile. This classifica- 
tion also applies to owners and 
operators in the same age group 
who are married and have legal 
custody of a child. Married own- 
ers or principal operators under 
25 years of age without legal cus- 
tody of a child are assigned to 
medium hazard Class 2B. The 
highest rated classification for 
youthful operators is designated 
Class 2C and applies to owners or 
principal operators under 25 years 
of age who are not married. 


Others Qualify for 1A 


The Bureau ‘also announces that 
Class 1A, the lowest rated class, 
will apply to clergymen if there 
is no operator of the autemobile 
under 25 years of age resident in 
the insured’s household. Farmers 
not engaged in any occupation 
other than farming and with no 
operators under 25 years of age 
in the household will be rated at 
20 per cent less than Class 1A. If 
there is an operator of the auto- 
mobile under 25 years of age in 
the farmer’s household, the rate 
will be 20 per cent less than the 
applicable Class 2A, 2B and 2C 
rate. The same rating procedure 
will apply to farm family co-part- 
nerships or corporations, the mem- 
bers of which reside on a farm 
and are not engaged in any occu- 
pation other than farming. 

“The new plan,” Mr. Leslie con- 
cludes, “recognizes that the use of 
a car in the course of going to or 
from work and the amount of such 
travel are important as a measure 
of hazard. A car not customarily 
used in driving to work is gener- 
ally subject to less exposure than 
one driven under pressure of time 
and at the week-day peaks of traf- 
fic. 

“Cars owned or principally oper- 
ated by unmarried persons under 
25 vears of age are the most haz- 
ardous private passenger risks; 
these youthful owners or operators 
typically lack parental supervision 
and the cars are frequently driven 
by other youths. Such cars are 
classed as 2C.” 
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NEW RATES LISTED 


Y mid-September, rates un- 
der these new auto classi- 
fications had been made effec- 
tive in the state of Washing- 
ton. Below THE SPECTATOR lists 
Washington’s rates, according 
to the old and new classifica- 
tions, for basic limits liability 
coverage for private passenger 
cars according to _ territory. 
This means protection up to 
$5,000 for bodily injury tor one 
person, up to $10,000 for bodily 
injury resulting from one acci- 
dent, and up to $5,000 for prop- 
erty damage. 
Territory 1. City of Seattle 
and vicinity, including city of 
Renton. 


Old New 
Class1 $52 Class1A $44 
Class1B 52 
Class1C 63 
Class 2 85 Class2A _ 81 
Class2B 93 
Class2C 111 
Class 3 74 Class 3 74 


Territory 2. City of Tacoma 
and vicinity. 
Old 
Class1 $52 


New 
Class1A $44 
Class1B 52 
Class1C 63 


Class 2 85 Class2A 81 
Class2B 93 
Class2C 111 
Class 3 74 Class 3 74 


Territory 3. City of Spokane 
and vicinity. 


Old New 
Classl1 $40 Class1A $35 
Class1B 490 
Class1C 48 
Class 2 66 Class2A 63 
Class2B 72 
Class2C 86 
Class 3 57 Class 3 57 


Territory 4. Seattle suburban 


territory. 
Old New 

Class1 $40 Class1A $35 
Class1B 38 
Class1C 48 

Class 2 66 Class2A 63 
Class2B 72 
Class2C 86 

Class 3 57 Class 3 57 


FOR WASHINGTON 


Territory 5. All _ territory 
within city limits of Vancouver, 
including Vancouver Barracks, 
in Clark County. 


Old New 
Class1 $50 Class1A $43 
Class1B 50 
Class1iC 60 
Class 2 82 Class2A 78 
Class2B 89 
Class2C 107 
Class 3 71 Class 3 71 


Territory 6. All territory 
within city limits of: Aberdeen 
and Hoquiam in Grays Harbor 
County; Centralia and Chehalis 
in Lewis County; Ellensburg in 
Kittitas County; Kelso and 
Longview in Cowlitz County; 
Olympia in Thurston County; 
Puyallup and Sumner in Pierce 
County; Walla Walla in Walla 
Walla County; Wenatchee in 
Chelan County; and Yakima in 
Yakima County. Territory 6 
also includes town of Richland 
and cities of Kennewick and 
Pasco and their vicinities. 


Old New 
Class1 $37 Class1A $31 
Class1B 34 
Class1C 45 
Class 2 61 Class2A 658 
Class2B 66 
Class2C 80 
Class 3 53 Class 3 53 


Territory 7. Cities of Belling- 
ham, Bremerton and Everett 
and their vicinities. 


Old New 
Class1 $40 Class1A $34 
Class1B 37 
Class1C 48 
Class 2 66 Class2A 62 
Class2B_ 71 
Class2C 86 
Class 3 57 Class 3 57 
Territory 8. Remainder of 
State. 
Old New 
Class1 $32 Class1A $28 
Class1B 31 
Class1C 40 
Class 2 52 Class2A 50 
Class2B 58 
Class2C 70 
Class 3 46 Class 3 46 
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By DONALD M. WITMEYER 


Manager, Research Department 
Security-Connecticut Companies 





° [eee of a trend to- 


ward decentralization of operation 
in the insurance industry has pro- 
duced the branch office, the concept 
of placing at the field level tools 
necessary to service the agency 
plant more promptly, efficiently, and 
economically. 

This is not an attempt to judge 
the relative merits of decentraliza- 
tion; but is an effort to describe the 
ideal branch office. Therefore, it is 
important, first, to define a branch 
office, which is an autonomous, su- 
pervising office handling produc- 
tion, policy writing, underwriting, 
claims, engineering and audit, and 
maintaining accounting control over 
premiums and premium collections. 


What It Is Not 


It is not to be confused with other 
types of company offices which are: 
Departmental — autonomous, re- 
gional “home office” for a group of 
states, usually including statistical 
machinery. Full Service—Custom- 
arily supervised by a manager, who 
also may be state agent, and pro- 
viding policy writing, underwriting, 
claims servic., engineering and au- 
diting. It may provide some special 
premium accounting and billing. 
Service—Normally supervised by a 
state agent, and including policy 
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A CPCU Describes for Home Offices 





How to Grow a Branch 


writing, and claims adjusting. Pol- 
icy Writing—Similar to a field of- 
fice, but also doing policy writing. 
Field—Headquarters for state and 
special agents, usually not issuing 
policies or performing underwriting 
or bookkeeping functions. 

Principal reason for establish- 
ment of branch offices is to give the 
agency plant and insureds the finest 
service, faster and better than is 
possible from a centralized home 
office operation. It must show defi- 
nite advantages over home office op- 
eration, since it is not sufficient to 
shift problems from one place to 
another to substantiate branch of- 
fice operation. What are these ad- 
vantages? 


Services That Succeed 


A survey of representative agents 
indicates that to be most effective, a 
branch office must give rapid policy 
writing, an understanding, intelli- 
gent, and personal underwriting 
consideration of each risk, adequate 
audit and engineering service, and 
prompt, efficient processing of losses 
and claims. 

Advantages of the branch office 
system to a company are prompt 
service, accurate, first-hand knowl- 
edge of local production and under- 
writing conditions, simplification of 
personnel problems, and less oper- 
ating expense. It would localize in 
one territory any breakdown in co- 
ordination or operational efficiency, 
which, if it occurs in a centralized 
home office department, would affect 
all territories. It eliminates dupli- 
cation of records, underwriting, 
premium accounting, billing, collec- 
tion, and claims processing by the 
home office. 


The unfortunate pattern of the 
insurance industry is to repeat in 
the home office operations, records, 
and functions performed in field 
offices. This defeats the basic rea- 
son for establishing the branch of- 
fice; that is, placing in the field per- 
tinent service functions on an eco- 
nomical basis. Duplication of effort 
is nurtured in a reluctance to dele- 
gate authority. In the ideal organ- 
ization, management concentrates 
on executive supervision and plan- 
ning. 

Autonomy in branch office opera- 
tion is essential, therefore, to full 
utilization of potentialities, capac- 
ities, and economies present in the 
decentralization theory. 

The selection and training of 
career personnel are fundamental. 
Executive managers, office and 
claim managers, field underwriters, 
and other key personnel must be 
selected carefully, and then should 
be trained thoroughly in their du- 
ties and in company policy. They 
must possess a high degree of relia- 
bility, responsibility, and initiative 
in order to gain and retain the con- 
fidence of the home office. 


Coordination Vital 


To assure uninterrupted coordin- 
ation between branch and home of- 
fice, supervisory control must ar- 
range for a thorough dissemination 
of company policy, plus determina- 
tion of responsibility and delegation 
of authority through a branch office 
guide. This guide must be suff- 
ciently rigid to insure a standard of 
operation, yet provide flexibility. 
Periodic visits by home office execu- 

Continued on page 75 
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a ie JULY PURCHASES OF LIFE INSURANCE amounting to $2,962,000,000 brought the 
eile aggregate for the first half of the year to $21,054,000,000, 

field according to Life Insurance Agency Management Assn. Delaware 
es Showed the greatest rate of increase in ordinary life in- 
c rea- surance sales in July, with Colorado and Indiana tied for 
ch of- second place. Oklahoma was third. Among large cities, Detroit 
d per- Showed the greatest rate of increase with a gain of 27 per 
n eco- cent. 
effort 
» dele- HEALTH CONDITIONS AMONG American wage earners and their families im- 
yrgan- proved during the first half of 1953. Mortality among Metro- 
trates politan's policyholders was 673 per thousand, close to the 
plan- all-time low recorded in the first six months of 1950. Prin- 

cipal factors involved: small decreases in the death rate from 
were diseases of the heart and arteries and cancer, and a substan- 
© full tial decline in mortality from tuberculosis. Mortality from 
7 war deaths was 1.9 per thousand compared with 2.3 and 6.7 for 
= san like periods in 1952 and 1951. 
in 
OVER A MILLION CHILDREN UNDER 18 are receiving monthly social security 

ng of insurance payments, the Department of Health, Education, 
rental. and Welfare reports. 85,000 of these children are the de- 

and pendents of men or women receiving old-age insurance payments. 
riters, About 918,000 are surviving dependents of deceased parents. 
ist. be Average payment to a child is $30.44 per month. 
should 
ir du- 

They 
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SALES POTENTIAL DETERMINING METHODS may be the weakest link in the 
chain being forged by present-day marketing research practice, 














ordin- says the American Management Association. In an association 
ne of- survey, one fifth of the 168 companies responding mentioned 
st ar- weaknesses in this particular division of research. Second 
nation in frequency of mention were suggestions concerning the need 
‘mina- for better techniques--these included sampling, interview- 
zation ing, tabulating and interpreting of results. 

. office 

suffi- FIRE INSURANCE RATES will be adjusted downward in Florida effective 


Oct. 1, 1953. Insurance Commissioner J. Edwin Larson said 











rd of 
a the adjustment is the result of a continuous study of rates 
eel by the Department in cooperation with the Florida inspection 
‘ and rating bureau. Net annual savings to policyholders will 
age 75 be $1,700,000. 
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“When Our Ship Comes lr” 


into a nice-sized cash fund for your later 


thes LITTLE GIRL rested her elbows on 
the table, cupped her chin in her hands 
and said, ““Mommy, do we have a ship?” 


Peg Grayson looked up from the hem 
she was stitching and said, ““Why, Gloria! 
What an odd question! Why do you ask 
that?” 


“Well, yesterday when you and Daddy 
were talking about why we couldn’t go to 
the lake this summer, Daddy said that 
maybe we’d all go on a long trip when our 
ship comes in, and... .” 


Peg Grayson laughed. “Oh, that! It’s 
just something people say, Gloria. It 
means—well, that they hope good fortune 
will come to them some day. Not a real, 
actual ship, but . . .” She went on to ex- 
plain as well as she could. 


No, it was not a real, actual ship, Peg 
thought after Gloria had left her to her 
sewing. But wouldn’t it be nice if... . 
She frowned at the hem she was turning. 
With the cost of living what it was, she 
and Ben would be lucky if they ever man- 
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aged to do anything extravagant. And 
then, on top of it all, Jack Wilson had 
been trying to get Ben to take out some 
more life insurance, of all things. 


That, she decided, was not the way for 
a husband to spend his money. After all, 
if worse did come to worst, she could 
always get a job doing something. House- 
cleaning, even. To Peg, death and insur- 
ance went hand in hand—and she pre- 
ferred not to think of either. 


That evening Jack Wilson stopped in to 
talk with Ben and Peg Grayson about the 
life insurance again, and during the dis- 
cussion Peg mentioned their daughter’s 
question about their “ship.” Both men 
laughed. “It would be wonderful, though,” 
Peg said, “to discover some day that sud- 
denly we were able to go on a nice long 
cruise or something like that. .. .” 


Jack Wilson smiled. “Look, folks— 
that’s exactly the point I’ve been trying 
to make! Because even though the pri- 
mary purpose of this insurance is to pro- 
tect Peg and Gloria, it can also build up 


years,” 
Peg suddenly found herself listening 
with greater interest. 


vy e 7 


It’s almost thirty years since that dis- 
cussion took place, and a great many 
things have happened since. Gloria, the 
“little girl,” is married now and has two 
children of her own—a boy, six, and a 
girl, three. Her parents, Peg and Ben 
Grayson, have moved to a cottage in 4 
little seaside town, where they are living 
quietly and peacefully on income from 
Ben’s New York Life insurance policies. 
They have a small boat which they keep 
anchored in a nearby cove, and they go 
fishing quite a lot. 


You wouldn’t call the boat a ship, 
exactly. But it did come in! 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious. 
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CANADA: 


Life sales reach new peak 


Sales of life insurance in Can- 
ada reached a new record during 
first six months of 1953, according 
to figures released by the Cana- 
dian Life Insurance Officers As- 
sociation. New insurance issued 
in 1953 totalled $1,295 millions 
as compared with $1,150 millions 
during the six-month period of 
1952, an increase of 12.6 per cent. 

Largest percentage gain was 
made in group insurance sales 
which were 17.9 per cent above 
the previous year. Ordinary life 
insurance sales in 1953 were 13.1 
per cent higher than in 1952, while 
sales of industrial insurance 
showed a small decrease. 


A&E H: 


Voluntary Protection 


More and more Americans are 
protecting themselves against ac- 
cident and sickness by voluntary 
Means instead of waiting for a 
government compulsory health in- 
surance, according to a survey 
made by the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Records of 233 insurance com- 
Panies in the U. S., Alaska, and 
Hawaii showed an increase over 
1951 in all types of health insur- 
ance. The 1952 total included 10,- 
090,000 policy holders and 12,164,- 
000 dependents. 

, Insurance covering against med- 
leal expense, which covers doctors’ 
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bills for other than surgical care, 
increased by 21 per cent. At the 
end of 1952, there were 5,118,000 
individuals with this protection. 
These particular figures do not 


include many more millions of 
Americans protected against med- 
ical and hospital expenses by 
group insurance, Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield, mutual benefit asso- 
ciations, salary-continuance plans, 
union benefit plans and other safe- 
guards. 

The survey concludes with the 
statement that, because of in- 
creased competition among insur- 
ance companies, better coverage 
for the individual] has been 
achieved. 


EDITORS 


HEALTH: 


Polio Survey 


The effects of gamma globulin 
on the dread disease poliomyelitis 
is the subject of a nation wide 
study being conducted by the U. 8. 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

The program is being sponsored 
by the Public Health Service in 
collaboration with the Association 
of State and Territorial Health 
Officers, the American Physical 
Therapy Association and the D. T. 
Watson School of Physiatrics, 
affliated with the University of 
Pittsburgh School of Medicine. 


Continued on page 44 
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RELIEVING TRAFFIC CONGESTION: While other companies are complaining 
about automobile accidents, Occidental Life of California has done something 
concrete about them. Above Personnel Director Ralph Neison explains the 
company's car pool system, developed during World War || and now expanded. 
Los Angeles City Council commended the system recently for reducing city 
traffic. More than 25 per cent of home office employees take part in ride clubs. 
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Book values 


are not 
insurable values 


@ Reliance on book 
values for fire insur- 
ance coverage is mis- 
leading and dangerous. 
Actual cash values prov- 
ably established and per- 
petuated by Continuous 
American Appraisal 
Service provide the basis 
for coverage, rerating, 
and proof of loss. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


®@ Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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An advisory committee of 17 polio 
experts will review the progress 
made. 

The main project is to ascertain 
the extent gamma globulin re- 
duces the severity of paralysis in 
cases of polio. Special study will 
be given to households having 
several victims of the disease. 
Gamma globulin is being made 
available by the American Red 
Cross from blood it collects and 
by the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. — 


CANADA: 


Taxing Mutuals 

After much litigation, The Su- 
preme Court of Canada has finally 
settled the question of taxation 
for income tax purposes of the re- 
serve fund of a mutual company. 

When the Stanley Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company was assessed 
under the income tax act on the 
surplus arising after payment of 
losses and expenses, it appealed to 
the Income Tax Appeal Board, con- 
tending that, being a true mutual 
company, it did not have any 
profit or gain. The Board upheld 
this contention and allowed the 
appeal. 

The Government then appealed 
this decision to the Exchequer 
Court. This Court allowed the Gov- 
ernment’s appeal, on the ground 
that as there was no complete 
identity between the contributing 
members and the participation in 
the surplus or reserve funds, such 
funds are profits of the company. 

The company appealed this de- 
cision to the Supreme Court of 
Canada. This Court allowed the ap- 
peal of the company for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 1. The business of 
the company is properly described 
as a mutual insurer. 2. Since it is 
the company that incurs the obli- 
gations to the members by issuing 
policies of insurance, of necessity 
the reserve fund must be its prop- 
erty as its whole purpose is that it 
may be resorted to in satisfaction 
of the company’s liabilities. 3. The 
fund is accumulated as directed by 
statute, not in pursuance of a 





Current Contests 


Insurance Advertising Confer- 

ence: second annual competi- 
tion on agency advertising and 
sales promotion material used 
between March 1, 1953 and 
March 1, 1954. Awards made 
in five divisions based on pre- 
mium volume with special 
award for local agents’ asso- 
ciation. Those eligible: local 
agents or brokers representing 
stock fire and casualty com- 


panies. Entry blanks from: 
Dwight P. Ely, IAC Awards 
Committee, 40 S. Third St., 


Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Life Insurance Agency Manage- 

ment Association: tenth an- 
nual National Quality Award 
for 1954. Awards based on two- 
year record as of Dec. 31, 1953, 
for ordinary and combination 
agents. Those eligible: members 
of local NALU associations. Ap- 
plications due by January 31, 
1954. Application blanks in No- 
vember ‘‘Life Association 
News” or from NALU or 
LIAMA headquarters. 





profit-making enterprise but in 


-furtherance of a mutual insurance 


plan. 4. It is clear that on the 
winding-up of the company, the 
surplus, if any, remaining after 
payment of the liabilities, would 
be returned to the members of the 
company. 


HEALTH: 
Nursing Statistics 


One out of every four hundred 
persons in the U. S. today is work- 
ing as a nurse. The source of this 
interesting bit of information is 4 
publication of the Public Health 
Service—‘‘Health Manpower! 
Source Book, Section II: Nursing 
Personnel.” 

The 88 page volume is unique if 
that it contains a history of 50 
years of growth in professional 
and practical nursing and com 
tains many new facts on the pres 
ent supply of nurses. According to 
the Department of Health the hook 
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is “the first comprehensive organi- 
zation of available information on 
nurse licensure and employment 
by States, on the characteristics 
and educational status of nurses, 
and on enrollments in and gradua- 
tions from schools of nursing from 
1900 to date.” 

Announcing the release of the 
book’s publication, Surgeon Gen- 
eral Leonard A. Scheele said: 
“General hospitals employ four 
times as many nurses per patient 
today as in 1938. However, nurs- 
ing techniques are becoming more 
numerous, more complex, and more 
time-consuming as medicine and 
surgery advance. Present stand- 
ards of medical practice demand 
many additional nurses to provide 
all the care hospital patients 
require.” 


EDUCATION: 
Floodtide 


“The American people are do- 
ing more than they have ever done 
before for the education of our 
nation’s children,” says Lee M. 
Thurston, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Thurston revealed that our 
citizens have taxed themselves ap- 
proximately 500 million dollars 
more last year than the year be- 
fore to provide for their schools. 
The American people have helped 
to raise the average salary of 
school teachers from $3,240 to 
$3,400. 

“American communities last 
year built 50,000 new classrooms; 
the year before they built 47,000.” 
This year we may expect an addi- 
tional 50,000. 

The Commissioner stressed the 
part that parents and other 
individual citizens have played 
in educational progress. “PTA’s 
throughout the country now have 
7,953,000 members. This is double 
the'r membership of 1946. Also, 
today in 8,000 communities there 
are lay citizen committees work- 
ing on educational problems with 
locs] school boards and admin- 
istrators, 

The 1953-54 academic year will 
See an enrollment of 36,949,700. 
This means an increase of two 
miliion over last year. 
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What are they looking for? 


Security in one form or another. And, for most of them 
you can do nothing. They are beyond your boundaries. 


How about the people within your scope—your 
insureds, specifically—are you selling them enough 
of the right kind of insurance? Basic to that, of 
course, is renewal of Fire and allied coverages in line 
with TODAY’S values. That’s one 
road to security—one they can count on. 


ROYAL: , GB RPGOL 


CASUALTY® FIRE + MARINE > eH r0%4 
150 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. © ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 

GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY © QUEEN INSURANCE GOMPANY OF AMERICA. «NEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY © STAR INSURANCE 

COMPANY OF AMERICA © AMERICAN AND FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY + THE BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE 

COMPANY LTD. © THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © VIRGINIA FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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GMs Fire 


Continued from page 25 


layer of oil residue which usually 
collects on the ceilings of large 
plants doing this type of work took 
fire quickly. As the insulation 
burned, the wires arced so that 
power in that area was cut off 
automatically with clocks showing 
3:55 p.m. Heavy smoke made it dif- 
ficult for workers to combat the 
flames and, with no power, ventil- 
ating fans stopped. Wisely, every- 
one was ordered to leave the 
building. 


Fire Beyond Water 


That was the situation when 
local fire companies arrived on the 
scene. Although they attached 
their hoses to the hydrants, no 
lines were brought inside the 
building due to the heavy smoke. 
This meant that the center of the 
fire was about 450 feet from the 
hoses—a distance no stream of 
water could bridge. Some men 
were able to climb the roof briefly, 
but had no way to reach the flames 
from there. 


Chain Reaction 


Evidence from the plant clearly 
shows that within minutes after 
the fire started, asphalt began to 
drip from the roof. Before long, 
steel sheets buckled from the heat 
and from the weight of the roof- 
ing materials, pouring more fuel 
on the spreading flames. As the 
temperature rose inside the plant, 
sections of the roof collapsed. Pos- 
sibly, the steel sheets buckled from 
the heat even before the flames 
reached them. 


The burning tar sent up clouds 
of black smoke, as pictures of the 
fire show clearly, and made it im- 
possible for any firefighters to en- 
ter the building. The heat made 
steel beams collapse, dropping 
more roof and more tar into the 
fire. Within an hour and a half the 
flames had swept the entire length 
of the factory, completely destroy- 
ing the main building except the 
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office section at one end and the 
power plant which was detached 
from the main structure. 


Several Sources 


This account of the Livonia fire 
has been put together from the 
FIA investigation, which included 
interviews with workmen who 
were in the plant, members of the 
local fire companies who fought 
the blaze, and examination of the 
ruins. The floor construction— 
concrete overlaid with wood blocks 
—did not contribute extensively to 
the fire. The blocks in some areas 
are deeply charred from the heat 
of material burning on top of 
them. In other areas, the floor 
blocks escaped any serious dam- 
age. The walls of masonry and 
non-combustible sash neither help- 
ed nor hampered the fire. 

There were drums, tanks, and 
cans of oil throughout the plant, 
as in any large industrial plant. It 
is believed, however, that this oil 
had only a secondary effect. After 
the flames had become intense, 
they spread to the tanks of oil. All 
of the workmen who fought the 
first blaze agree that the dip tank 
filled with oil near the first blaze 
had not burst into flames before 
the men were ordered out of the 
building. The fire got out of con- 
tro] not because of the oil but be- 
cause tar dripped and then poured 
from the roof. Regular fire protec- 
tion measures—such as automatic 
sprinklers, automatic carbon-diox- 
ide units on tanks, hand and 
wheeled extinguishers—can keep 
oil from playing a crucial part in 
a plant fire. 


Effect of Flat Roof 


Another feature that is being 
studied is the effect of the fact 
that the Livonia plant’s roof was 
flat. This allowed hot fumes, ac- 
cumulating at the ceiling, to move 
even faster than the flames them- 
selves. Fans in the roof’s ventila- 
tors stopped when the building’s 
power was cut off and could not 
carry off much of the smoke and 
fumes. Some other design in the 
roof might have allowed enough 
heat to escape to slow the spread 


of the fire, but that’s merely 
speculation. 

The fire started in the western 
end of the building and the wind, 
blowing from northwest to south- 
east, drove it the length of the 
building. Would fire walls have 
reduced the extent of the fire? It 
is known that the only wall inside 
the building—it blocked off a two- 
story portion along the southern 
side for lockers and cafeteria—did 
not collapse during the fire. If 
there had been other walls inside 
the Livonia plant, whether they 
were “fire walls” that could be 
effectively sealed or “two-hour 
walls” that could hold off the 
flames only for a certain time, the 
fire fighters might have had a bet- 
ter chance to control the flames. 


Owners Decide 


But the question of including 
such walls in a large industrial 
plant is too complicated to be cov- 
ered by general rules. When FIA 
engineers examine blueprints for 
buildings to be constructed they 
would like to see internal walls 
that could confine fires in small 
portions of the structure. They 
can, however, only make recom- 
mendations on this problem; the 
owners and builders must make 
the fina] decision on the number 
and kind of internal walls a build- 
ing may have. Some manufactur- 
ing operations can be limited to a 
small area; others may require the 
thousands and millions of uninter- 
rupted square feet which have 
been enclosed in the industrial 
plants built in the last decade. 

Although the FIA’s full report 
on the Livonia fire has not been 
completed, we understand they will 
now recommend with greater em- 
phasis that large industrial build- 
ings be subdivided wherever p0s- 
sible. As a result of the Livonia 
disaster greater stress wil! be 
placed on the segregation of haz- 
ardous operations within a plant. 
A well organized fire brigade 
aided by an alarm system that cal 
be sounded throughout the plant is 
another of our recommendations 
that can be now underlined 48 
most important. 

Greatest change in fire preven 
tion plans as a result of this fire, 
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however, will be in dealing with 
the steel, asphalt-coated roof. It 
Jooks now as if this type of roof 
must be protected and insured as 
if it were made of wood. It should 
be 100 per cent sprinklered. 


Sprinklers Ordered 


As long as this roof was consid- 
ered non-combustible, only por- 
tions of the plant had to be cov- 
ered by sprinklers. General Motors 
were following recommendations 
in connection with the Livonia 
plant. In fact, the Hydra-Matic 
division had let a contract just a 
month before the fire for 677 ad- 
ditional sprinkler heads, although 
installation had not been started 
at Livonia before the fire. There is 
little question now, in the light of 
what has been learned about 
coated steel roofs, that sprin- 
klers should have been installed 
throughout, over areas containing 
non-combustibles as well as over 
those locations for combustible 
materials. 

GM’s transmission plant at Liv- 
onia was covered by insurance 
from the Factory Insurance Asso- 
ciation on building, machinery, 
and stock to the extent of $28 
million. There is little question 
but what payment of the full 
amount will be made under this 
policy. Final figures on loss and 
salvage are not complete, but the 
total loss will probably be above 
the policy limits. We understand 
that another policy for a much 
smaller amount and covering 
builder’s risk might also apply on 
the Livonia loss. 


Payment of Loss 


The 99 stock fire insurance com- 
panies, cooperating in the FIA, 
will each pay a predetermined 
share of this loss. About a third of 
the total loss will be paid by a 
number of reinsurers, here and 
abroad. Twenty-eight million dol- 
lars is a large bill to pay on one 
fire. But in spite of the size of the 
disaster, the stock fire companies 
have come through their greatest 
single loss without undue strain, 
and the assured will receive full 
value on his policy. 
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LADIES’ MAN 


Cherches la femme (or find the woman) said the 
French detective. And the little lady is also an import- 
ant factor in closing the sale of a life or accident and 
health policy. That Bankers National policies appeal to 
the lady of the house is borne out by the sales record 
of our agents. Our ALL IN ONE PLAN is guaranteed 
to have a “way with the women” because it insures the 
household against injury, sickness, death and old age 
in one package. Then, too, the gals will appreciate the 
friendly service that is a part of a Bankers National pol- 
icy. Why not see how this sound and progressive com- 


pany can help your sales. Write today for details. 


Life Insurance Company 
MONTCLAIR, Ki. J 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE e ACCIDENT e¢ HEALTH e HOSPITAL 
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GOOD POLICY 


. .. to anticipate your clients’ 
needs: New car, increased in- 
ventory, plant expansion, 
appreciation of values, new 
construction, etc. Maintain 
contacts; develop friendly 
news-sources; watch local 
newspapers. 

One of a series of Helpful Hints 


from Successful Agents. Watch 
this column for more. 


and it’s a 
GOOD POLICY 
that bears this seal 





a progressive, agency-minded 
Company of unquestioned fi- 
nancial stability, nationally- 
known for prompt, capable, 


friendly service. 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 





' Agents Serve 


Continued from page 29 


3. Correct the erroneous idea 
that our social security system is 
“insurance”; show that it is actu- 
ally a welfare system in which the 
young workers are taxed to pay a 
low-level benefit to aged non- 
workers; then extend the payroll 
tax to all employed and self-em- 
ployed persons to support the wel- 
fare benefits in the same way all 
of you are taxed to support the 
schools, police and fire depart- 
ments and other public benefits. 

With the election of the Eisen- 
hower administration and the end 
of the 20-year rule of a so-called 
liberal administration, many busi- 


| nessmen, at first, leaned back and 


relaxed in considerable satisfac- 
tion that their major troubles were 
ended and from now on everything 
would be satisfactory in Washing- 
ton. 


Congress Waiting 


There has been a virtual mora- 
torium in Congress for two years 
on the passage of any social se- 


| curity legislation. But next year 


will be open season. The Ways and 
Means Committee will subinit the 


| results of its studies and there is 


almost certain to be legislation 


_ adopted which will be the most 


far-reaching on any action taken 
in this field since the adoption of 
the first social security law nearly 
twenty years ago. 

Next year’s action will set the 
directional marker for social se- 
curity legislation in this country 
for many years to come. It may 


| well be the turning point which 
will decide whether we are going 


to level off on this kind of legisla- 
tion at about the present level or 
whether we will go on and on to 
adopt ultimately the entire “cra- 
dle-to-the-grave” program of many 
of the European and Latin Amer- 
ican countries with costs running 
as high as 35 per cent of payroll. 


To Aid Understanding 


With this crucial period ahead, 
the Chamber will sponsor an edu- 
cational conference on the prob- 


lems and issues in social security, 
to be held in Boston on October 27. 
We expect an attendance of busi- 
nessmen from the entire New En- 
gland area and I urge those of you 
who live there, by all means, to at- 
tend and to lend your assistance to 
building public understanding an: 
support for the Chamber’s social 
security program. 


Further Study 


A second and equally basic ac- 
tion program is that which is sup- 
porting. and supplementing Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s 25-man study 
commission on Intergovernmental 
Relationships headed by Clarence 
Manion, former dean of the Notre 
Dame Law School. 

The long-range outcome of this 
effort to stem the tide of centrali- 
zation of control in Washington 
will depend upon the willingness 
and ability of the states to assume 
and to pay for their proper field of 
responsibilities, especially in the 
health, education and _ welfare 
fields. 

Chamber members have launched 
citizen’s committees in nearly 
every state to study their local 
problems and to build support for 
state and local responsibility. 

This issue, too, will reach the 
crucial stage early next year. It 
will very largely determine 
whether our system of government 
is to continue as a federation of 
sovereign states or whether the 
states are to become satellites of 
the central government. 


Year of Decision 


What happens next year de- 
pends upon how well you men and 
the other businessmen of your 
states do your work this year in 
preparing your states to fight for 
their freedom. 

It looks as if 1954 will be the 
year of decision as to the direction 
of our system of governmertal re- 
sponsibilities. There lies your big 
responsibility and opportunity. 
That is your part in helping to 
maintain a sound and free e*0- 
nomic and social system in which 
private insurance can live ond 
thrive. 
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National of Philadelphia 


The National Accident and 
Health Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia has announced two 
new accident and health franchise 
plans. Known as the Employee 
Benefit Plans, the coverage may be 
purchased either on an occupational 
or non-occupational basis by busi- 
ness firms employing five or more 
persons between the ages of 16 
and 70. The plans provide weekly 
disability benefits, a principal sum 
for accidental death and dismem- 
berment, and a non-disabling in- 
jury benefit up to the amount of 
one weekly indemnity. 

Basic coverage can be supple- 
mented with hospital and surgical 
expense riders to provide daily 
room benefits up to $10 a day, re- 
imbursement for hospital extras 
up to $100, and surgical expense 
coverage up to $100, $150 or $200 
according to schedule, for opera- 
tions performed in or out of the 
hospital. 

ez o o 

The same company marked the 
first six months of its fiftieth 
anniversary year by recording the 
largest premium income for any 
six-month period. 

Total premiums as a_ whole 
showed a net increase of 14.3 per 
cent over the same period in 1952. 
At the end of the first year of 
operations in 1903 the premium 
income amounted to $3,325.00. 
For 1953 it will be more than 
$2,300,000.00. 


U. S. Life 


United States Life Insurance 
Company has announced a new 
Life and Accident and Sickness 
combination, the “Ideal Protection 
Plan.” It is a combination of a 
double endowment life policy and 
‘he Century accident and health 
series, offering the buyer Accident 
and Sickness protection as well as 
“# Savings plan. 

In the case of total disability re- 
sulting from accidental. injury or 
confining sickness, the insured is 
p:id $200 a month starting with 
tie first day of disability and con- 
tinuing as long as the assured is 
d.sabled. For natural death, this 
combination pays $2,000 if the as- 
sired dies during the first ten 
years, increasing 10 per cent an- 
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nually after the tenth year to a 
total of $4,000 in the twentieth 
year. The double endowment fea- 
ture at the end of 20 years pays 
$4,000 in cash. 

For accidental death, this com- 
bination pays $6,000 with an an- 
nual increase of $200 if death 
occurs after ten years. During the 
twentieth year, as much as $8,000 
would be payable for accidental 
death. 

The plan is available with full 
benefits from ages 18-55 and a spe- 
cial plan is offered up to age 70. 

The Life policy contains. loan, 
cash, paid-up and extended term 
values starting in the first year of 
all ages of issue. 

s — & 

The company also has added its 
special monthly income rider to 
the Five Year Renewable Term 
Plan. Known as the Centennial 
Income Agreement, the rider pro- 
vides up to $50.00 monthly income 
per $1,000.00. 

The Centennial Income Agree- 
ment may be added to the Five 
Year Renewable Term for any 
period from ten to 30 years de- 
pending on age on issue. The pre- 
mium for the rider will remain the 
same throughout the period despite 
the increase each five years in the 
Five Year Renewable Term Plan. 


Connecticut General Life 


The weekly indemnity limit on 
health insurance has been in- 
creased by Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company. This in- 
crease raises the weekly indemnity 
limit to $125, an increase of $25 


reports... 





over the old rate. The company’s 
accident indemnity limit has been 
$125 for some time. 


Mutual of Omaha 
Mutual of Omaha has just com- 
pleted its greatest six-month 


period in the history of the as- 
sociation, maintaining its position 
as the largest exclusive health and 
accident insurance company in the 
world, according to V. J. Skutt, 
president. 

Premium income for this first 
six months of 1953 totaled over 54 
and a half million dollars, with a 
new business increase of 28.6 per 
cent for the six months period. 


National Life and Accident 


Under the impetus of plans for 
special production efforts, the field 
men of National Life and Acci- 
dent Insurance Company of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, has just completed 
the biggest quarter’s record in the 
company’s 52-year history, exceed- 
ing the best previous quarter by 
about $1,350 weekly premium in- 
crease and by $5,000,000 paid Ordi- 
nary. 


Zurich-American 


Reductions of from 10 per cent 
to 20 per cent in New York Statu- 
tory Disability Policy rates were 
announced by Zurich-American In- 
surance Companies. These reduc- 
tions were made possible by gen- 
erally favorable experience, simpli- 
fied accounting and claim settling 
procedures, and savings in produc- 
tion cost allowances. 
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LIVE STOCK INSURANCE 


Q. What companies write this 
coverage? 

A. The Hartford Live Stock In- 
surance Company and the Insur- 
ance Company of North America 
write most of the Live Stock Mor- 
tality Insurance for thorough- 
breds. Inland Marine Companies 
write Named Peril coverage on 
other animals. 


Q. How is it written? 
A. As a separate policy. 


Coverage 

Q. What does this coverage pro- 
vide? 

A. (1) Thoroughbreds are in- 
sured against death, occurring 
within the term of the policy, of 
the animals described in the pol- 
icy from: 

(a) natural causes, fire, light- 
ning, accidents and acts of God; 

(b) acts of man other than 
owner, employees or agents; 

(c) destruction within 6 hours 
from time of injury caused by 
fire, lightning, acts of God or in 
case of an incurable illness or in- 
jury. A written certificate must 
be secured from a qualified veter- 
inarian certifying the necessity of 
such destruction. 

(2) Other animals are insured 
against death or destruction made 
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necessary by fire, lightning, acci- 
dent to transporting conveyances 
—additional coverages are op- 
tional . collapse of bridges, 
flood, windstorm, explosion, riot, 
strike, civil commotion, smoke, air- 
craft, vehicles owned by others 
and thefts. 


Optional Perils 


The following perils may be 
added for other than thorough- 
breds—accidental shooting, 
drowning, electric shock, attacks 
of dogs and wild animals, collapse 
of buildings. 


Exclusions 


Thoroughbreds Mortality poli- 
cies do not cover loss result- 
ing from death of mares occa- 
sioned through foaling and animal 
slaughter ordered by the Federal 
or State authorities after exposure 
to contagious diseases. The In- 
land Marine Floater excludes loss 
due to escape from the premises, 
mysterious disappearance and in- 
fidelity of employees. Both forms 
exclude war and acts of war. 80 
per cent co-insurance applies. 


Rates 


Q..What are the approximate 
rates? 


A. Rates are not standard but 


usually fall within certain limits: 
—(1) Thoroughbreds — Runners 
41% per cent to 5% per cent; (b) 
Jumpers (steeplechasers) 642 per 
cent. Extra charges are made for 
operations. Elimination of Mor- 
tality reduces the charge to 1 per 
cent; (2) Other Animals—the 
Standard form, $.64 per $100 for 
fire, lightning, extended cover per- 
ils, accident in transit, collapse of 
bridges, flood, and theft except 
that special rates apply in the 
Gulf States for optional perils add 
$.26. Three year policies are writ- 
ten for 2% per cent annual pre- 
miums. 


B 


Ways to Get Live Stock Prospects 


Taken from article in The Hart- 
ford Agent by D. K. Prutsman, spe- 
cial agent Hartford Live Stock 
Insurance Co. 

A large number of agents have 
been and are increasing their vol- 
ume by selling life insurance on 
horses and cattle, but the potential 
premium income for this class is 
only limited by the effort that an 
agent puts into its development. 

It is the purpose of this article 
to point out how leads may be se- 
cured for solicitation of this type 
of insurance. The writer has often 
been asked by local agents, “How 
does one go about getting live 
stock prospects?” This is my an- 
swer: 

1. Agents in rural and farming 
areas should know or be able 
easily to determine the owners of 
good herds of dairy or beef breed- 
ing cattle. The purchase of a 
valuable bull or cow by a local 
farmer is usually a subject of 
common interest and generally a 
news item appears in the local 
newspaper. 


Contact Veterinarians 


2. Country veterinarians are 4 
good source of information about 
live stock owners, as also are the 
managers of the local elevators 
and feed stores. 

3. If there is a stockyard in 
town the buyer will be able to sup- 
ply additional information. 

4. Agents in county seat towns 
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should by all means cultivate the 
acquaintance of the County Agri- 
cultural Agent. 

5. Call on the agricultural 
teacher at the High School and 
find out if the school has a 4-H 
Club of Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica (FFA) program. 


Opportunities in the City 

6. A city agent is faced with a 
more difficult problem, since his 
farm writings are usually limited 
to his personal acquaintances. On 
the other hand, he has access to 
the “Gentleman Farmer” type of 
client, and accordingly, the values 
of the animals run higher and 
the premiums are larger than 
those of the out-and-out dirt 
farmer. If there is an organization 
such as the “City Farmers Club” 
like those found in Chicago, Cleve- 
land, and Cincinnati, the agent 
can determine the name of the 
secretary and obtain from him a 
list or directory of its members. 
These directories give the name, 
business and farm addresses, and 
the type of farming in which the 
member is interested. 








"He has money—! like that in a 
prospect.” 
TOM BLAKLEY 





7. Another opportunity awaits 
the city agent in providing mor- 
tality insurance on high-priced 
saddle and show horses. Luxury 
horse ownership has grown by 
leaps and bounds during the last 
few years, and boarding stables 
have sprung up in hundreds of 
metropolitan and suburban areas. 
Although public riding academy 
horses are not insurable, a pri- 


vately owned animal boarded in a 
public stable is not only accept- 
able but is a desirable class. 

8. In many cities the annual or 
semi-annual Spring and Fall Horse 
Show is a social event of consider- 
able importance, and for some time 
prior to the show, newspapers 
carry stories in the society pages 
telling about the various events. 
Since, “names make news,” the 
live stock minded agent can always 
find prospects among those par- 
ticipating in the shows. 


Livestock Interest Helps 


9. If an agent is a horseman or 
cattleman himself, it should be 
relatively easy for him to build up 
a sizable live stock insurance ac- 
count. 

10. The Hartford Livestock In- 
surance Company, 410 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago has much to 
offer and can be of considerable 
help to agents in increasing their 
premium income through the writ- 
ing of live stock insurance. Your 
inquiry will receive prompt and 
interested attention. 





' Pn ECer ze ages 
| America’s No. 1 Plan 


HOSPITALIZATION 


Pays your clients and their families as 
much as $1,500.00 for each sickness or 


accident when confined in any hospital. 





Face value of the averave of all 
policies placed in force by UNITED 
LIFE in 1952 was $8618—in 1951, 
$8293—in 1950, S7846 . 


. earning 


Pays up to $300.00 surgical schedule. fifth position in this respect for 


Not limited as to number of disabilities 


covered in any one year. 


Choice of doctor and service. 


Full commissions on first and renewal 


premiums. 


Adds more volume faster, serves all 


clients better. 


Ask for contract details today. 


CONTINENTAL 


CHICAGO 


America’s ONLY Department 
Store of A&H&H Insurance 


CASUALTY COMPANY @ 
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UNITED LIFE among the nation’s 
more than 500 life insurance com- 
panies. 


The scope and added benefits of 
every UNITED LIFE policy provide 
underwriter and policyholder alike 
with an unusual opportunity. 


rite to WM. D. RA 


“= UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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These Names Make News 


PERSONNEL: Promotions 


Achievements, Retirements 





COMPANY: Expansions 


Mergers, New Organizations 


Arthur J. Lindsley has been elect- 
ed president of the Benefit 
Association of Railway Em- 
ployees. Mr. Lindsley has been 
executive vice president of the 
company. 


Clifford A. Roche has been elected 
president of the American Home 
Agency, Inc., a newly formed 
agency to represent the Ameri- 
can Home Fire Assurance Com- 
pany, Globe & Rutgers Fire 
Insurance Company, and the 
Insurance Company of the State 
of Pennsylvania. 


Johnathan Goodwin has _ been 
elected a director of the Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Company 
and the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company. He is as- 
sistant trust officer of the Phoe- 
nix State Bank and Trust 
Company. 


Manly Fleischmann, administra- 
tor and lawyer, has been ap- 
pointed a director of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of 
the United States. 


Arthur J. Cade has been elected 
to the office of executive vice 
president of the Old Republic 
Credit Life Insurance Company. 
He was formerly vice president 
of the company. 


Byron K. Jacoby has been named 
vice president of the American 
Bankers Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Florida. 
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Vernon F. Hurlburt has been 
named a vice president*and di- 
rector of agencies of the North 
Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany. He was formerly director 
of agencies. 


Guy H. Amerman has been pro- 
moted from actuary to vice 
president and actuary of the 
Continental American Life In- 
surance Company. 


David B. Fluegelman, CLU, has 
been appointed general agent 
for the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company at New 
York City. Mr. Fluegelman, im- 
mediate past president of the 
National Association of Life 
Underwriters, was formerly 
associated with Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Com- 


pany. 


John C. Litcher has been trans- 
ferred to the American-Associ- 
ated Home Office to fill the posi- 
tion of superintendent, field 
operations. He was formerly 
assistant branch manager at the 
Milwaukee branch of the com- 
pany. 


Robert B. Lancaster has been pro- 
moted to the position of direc- 
tor of publicity of the Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia. 
He was formerly the purchas- 
ing agent of the company. 


Fritz G. Lindley has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the 





G. Price Thomson, assistant general man- 
ager of the Excelsior Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Toronto, has been named general 
manager of the company. 


F. V. Olnhausen has 
been named man- 
ager of agencies of 
the Great Southern 
Life Insurance Com- 
pany. He was form- 
erly agency assistant 
with the company. 





Ernest H. Metz has 
been elected direc- 
tor of agencies of 
the Wisconsin No- 
tional Life Insurance 
Company. He was 
formerly associate 
director of agencies. 





Dick Pittenger has 
been named director 
of public relations 
and advertising for 
all companies com- 
prising the Farmers 
Insurance Group. 
He was formerly 
publicist with Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox 
Studios. 





Seth S. Faison has 
been appointed 
manager of the in- 
surance division of 
the American Man- 


agement Associa- 


tion. 
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Latin American Division of the 
Pan-American Life Insurance 
Company. He was_ formerly 
associated with the sales organ- 
ization of the company in 
Mexico City. 


Wallace B. Schmitz has been ap- 
pointed director of sales, group 
and pension department of the 
Pan-American Life Insurance 
Company. He was formerly 
group supervisor. 


LeRoy Cooley has been appointed 
to head the casualty operations 
of American Liberty Insurance 
Company. He formerly served 
with the Atlantic Companies. 


William C. Horan has joined the 
American Farmers Mutual In- 
surance Company as manager 
of the fire department. 


Eric W. Berg has been named 
director of agencies of the West- 
ern States Life Insurance Com- 
pany. He was formerly superin- 
tendent of agencies with the 
company. 


Robert C. Stager, CLU, has been 
elected agency secretary of the 
National Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Prior to this time, Mr. 
Stager was acting secretary of 
the agency department. 


William R. Allen has joined The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York as assistant to the 
manager of farm mortgages. Mr. 
Allen was formerly with the 
Farm Credit Administration. 


renton R. Isaacson has been ap- 
pointed an associate of the con- 
sulting firm of Haight, Davis, 
and Haight, Inc. 


Guy E. Mann, manager of the Bos- 
ton office of The Aetna Casualty 
and Surety Company, has been 
appointed assistant vice presi- 
dent of the company. 


George R. Cole has been named 
assistant vice president and di- 
rector of group insurance for 
Southland Life Insurance Com- 
pany. He was formerly regional 
manager for Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company. 
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Allen E. Whitman has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of 
the casualty department of the 
Aetna Insurance Group. He was 
formerly a special agent in Con- 
necticut. 


Glenn O. Mulvey has been named 
assistant superintendent of 
agencies of State Mutual Life 
Assurance Company. 


Raymond M. Colton has been 
elected second vice president 
and financial secretary of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. He was for- 
merly financial secretary. 


Michael F. Barnes has been 
named assistant superintendent 
of agencies of the Occidental 
Life Insurance Company of 
California. He was formerly 
a senior life underwriter with 
the company. 


Patrick Browne, assistant adver- 
tising manager of the Aetna 
Insurance Group, has_ been 
named assistant to the vice 
president in charge of public 
relations and advertising of 
Jack Cage and Company. 


Alfred O. Stuberg has been elect- 
ed an assistant secretary of the 
United Pacific Insurance Com- 
pany. He was formerly assistant 
manager of the bond under- 
writing department. 


Everett L. Davis, executive assis- 
tant, Great National Life Insur- 
ance Company, has been named 
assistant secretary of the com- 
pany. 


Reginald H. Threlfall has been 
appointed superintendent of 
agencies for Western States Life 
Insurance Company. He was 
formerly with Great West Life 
Assurance Company. 


Paul H. Jackson has been made 
assistant actuary of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company. 


Gordon L. McRae has been ap- 
pointed assistant counsel of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life In- 

Continued on page 54 
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Careful planning © 
- and preparation are 
important components "| 
of a successful service 
award program. ‘ia 
I & R specializes in "| 
“setting-up” service ~ 
_ award programs tai- ~ 
- lored to individual re- 
quirements. Suggests 
- types of awards to se- © 
lect, time and methods 
- of awarding and num- © 
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_ We would appreci- 
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help make your pro- 
N gram a success. 
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| director of the New Hampshire 
MEN f VIRGINIA | Names Make News Fire Insurance Company and 
0 Continued from page 53 the Granite State Fire Insur- 
: ance Company, has requested 
that he be placed on the reserve 
Loyalty list after forty-nine years of J 
surance Company. Prior to this association with the Group. 
time, Mr. McRae was an attor- 
ney with the company. Paul Brown, third vice president 
of the Lumbermens Mutual Cas- 
Willnita Wyatt has been appoint- ualty Company and manager of 
ed editor of The LOG, monthly the bond and burglary depart- 
magazine published by Life In- ment of the Kemper insurance 
surance Company of Georgia for group, has completed his fiftieth 
agents and home office em- year in the insurance business. M 
ployees. She was formerly asso- 
ciate editor. Thomas E. Baker, president of the 
; Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
Idol of the South, Lee is Farwell Rhodes, Jr., has been ap- pany, was honored recently by 
regarded as one of history's . , di f di : elieiieil f hi 
greatest military command- pointed managing o itor o . Es So a Ss 
ers. In sympathy with nei- Rough Notes magazine. Mr. fiftieth anniversary with the Ui 
ther slavery nor secession, he Rhodes was formerly a member company. 
would not fight against his 
native state, but rather chose 
to lead its soldiers in de- 
fense of their homeland. 
Loyalty describes one of the 
finest attributes of the agen- 
cy organization of The Life Vi 
of Virginia. 
Over 84% of the managers 
of this 1% billion dollar 
company have had more than 
10 years’ service with the En 
Life of Virginia. 
| 
THE LIF INSURANCE 
COMPANY ‘ . 
Newly appointed officers of the Aetna Affiliated Companies are left to right: Ge 
of VIRGINIA Robert W. Conly, comptroller; Robert G. Espie, chief accounting officer; and ( 
Palmer L. Dickinson, assistant comptroller. 
‘ 
ee en of the Franklin (Indiana) Eve- Rawdon W. Myers, vice president 
, ning Star editorial staff. and comptroller of the Aetna ‘ 
Affiliated Companies, will retire No 
ENGRAVED Amos J. Peaslee, a director of the on October 1, the forty-fifth 
BUSINESS Camden Fire Insurance Asso- anniversary of his association 
at 1 Batinese and Professional Cards! ciation, has been appointed as with the company. 
$15.00 to $20.00 per thousand that give’ that United States ambassador to j 
same mt eaten gos aren | Australi .. Phillip LeCreni " 
ro fig that ever a connslareur cannot distinguish | ustralla. G. Phillip LeCrenier, manager of ; 
Bait tte puec and ced Ink Write today’ the payroll audit division of the I 
Le SS, Ca Bert O’Roark of the Actuarial De- Aetna Casualty and Surety ; 
partment of Washington Na- Company, has retired after more f 
THE OLDEST INSURANCE tional Insurance Company was than 40 years with the company. ‘ 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD/ honored recently upon the occa- 
sion of his fiftieth anniversary H. W. Miller, United States Man- La 
in the insurance business. ager of the Commercial Union n 
Assurance Company and affili- . 
Tom Callahan, Time Insurance ated fire companies, and attor- t 
Company, has been elected pres- ney of the Commercial Union- r 
ident of the International Asso- Ocean Group, recently cele- p 
~ ciation of Accident and Health brated his fortieth anniversary e 
UN > : rR 
‘VDE! Underwriters. with the organization. a 
55 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 0 
Henry F. Berry, vice president and United States Life Insurance Com- a 
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pany has announced its entry 
into the state of Wisconsin, the 
twenty-third state in which U.S. 
Life operates. 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company has announced 
the operation of a new fire and 
casualty insurance division to 
manage all general insurance 
purchased by the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Com- 


pany. 


Markel Service, Inc., has set up a 
new safety engineering area 
with headquarters in New 
Haven, Connecticut, under Ger- 
ard F. English as district super- 
visor of safety engineering. 


United Benefit Life Insurance 
Company has reached the bil- 
lion dollar mark of insurance in 
force, thus becoming the young- 
est old-line legal reserve stock 
life insurance company to do so. 


Vulcan Life Insurance Company 
has entered the state of Georgia 
selling Bank Credit and Ordi- 
nary Insurance. 


Employers Casualty Company has 
recently become associated with 
the Bureau of Accident and 
Health Underwriters. 


General American Life Insurance 
Company has recently entered 
the State of Idaho and is li- 
censed to write group insurance 
in the State of Massachusetts. 


Northwest Casualty Company of 
Seattle has been licensed to do 
business in the State of Rhode 
Island. 


Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Company has announced the 
building of the Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life Building to house the 
firm’s Charlotte (N. C.) branch 
office. 


La Salle Casualty Company has 
merged with American Income 
Assurance Company. Under the 
terms of the merger, La Salle 
remains as the surviving com- 
pany and reinsures all of the 
existing policies issued by 
American Income, and_ takes 
over all of the latter’s assets 
and liabilities. 
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Jordy. 


A. employer once boasted: “My ace is 
I can tell honest folk by their faces.” 

He was no end distraught 

When a worker was caught 


Betting company funds on the races. 


INS URED honesty is definitely the BEST policy—for employers! 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS; 
BURGLARY, ROBBERY, FORGERY 
AND GLASS INSURANCE 


OSIT COMPANY 







Fipeity 
Baltimore 


World’s Leading Underwriter of Honesty Insurance 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 











WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 
200 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Telephone PLaza 7-6612 














FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 
Associate 


E. P. HIGGINS 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

















Electronic 
Excitement 


A new and exciting experience awaits you 
on your next visit to New York City where 
IBM has installed its latest model 
Electronic Data Processing Machines in 
the IBM Hall of Products. 


To see these electronic machines in action 

is stimulating and thought-provoking. The 
astonishing speed of calculation and prodigious 
memory capacity, which makes use of magnetic 
drums, magnetic tapes and electrostatic 
storage tubes, are significant developments 

in the computing field. 


The staff in attendance and IBM Insurance 
Representatives will welcome your visit to 
witness a demonstration of this advanced 
computer. 


Make a note to visit this highly interesting 
electronic exhibit. The Hall of Products 

is open from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P. M., 
Mondays through Fridays. 
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Kit Outlines Family Coverage 


A graphic presentation of the 
coverages available through one 
policy has been prepared by the 
American Insurance Group. The 
policy, the American Family Pro- 
tection Plan, provides pictures of 
a program of property and liability 
insurance. 

The kit includes attractive draw- 
ings depicting the occurrences cov- 
ered by this policy, an insurance 
analysis, and a family fact finder 
to determine the amount of cover- 
age required. 


For Further Information Circle 10 on Card. 


LIAMA Index Prepared 


The Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association has re- 
cently published a revision of its 
Index to Publications. Included in 
the 1953 Index is all Association 
material in current use—research 
reports, field publications, speeches 
from Annual Meetings, and statis- 
tical surveys released before July 
|. The Index is divided into three 
sections for easy reference. 


Yor Further Information Circle 11 on Card. 


fape Records Typed Data 

A new typewriter tape punch has 
een developed by International 
‘usiness Machines to help reduce 
the record-handling burden in the 
thre and casualty insurance indus- 
try. Applications of this machine 
ere described in a booklet now be- 
ing distributed. 

This device creates a perforated 
cape simultaneously with the typ- 
ing of a document and the informa- 
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PRODUCTS 


TO SAVE TIME AND MONEY FOR 


SERVICES 


tion thus recorded in the tape can 
be automatically transferred by a 
companion tape-to-card punch into 
punched cards for machine account- 
ing functions. 


For Further Information Circle 12 on Card. 


Kit Provides Plastic Binding 


Plastic binding has been made 
feasible for small users due to the 
introduction of three and four 
punch plastic binding kits, Pro- 
duced by Tauber Plastics, Inc., the 





Plastic Binding Kit 


kit includes a machine that punches 
approximately 15 sheets at a time 
and 150 tubes which are inserted 
by hand. The tubes are obtainable 
in various sizes. 


For Further Information Circle 13 on Card. 


Study Set on Economic System 

An Economics Primer has been 
prepared by the staff of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States. This series consists of 17 
pamphlets, and is presented not as 
a cure-all for problems, but as a 
method of analysis, a way of break- 
ing down the problem into its com- 
ponent parts. 
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| 
USE REPLY CARD ON THIS PAGE 


For additional information on 
one or more of these items, de- 
tach the reply card. Circle on it 
the number or numbers corre- 
sponding to the figures listed after 
each item or each advertisement 
in which you are interested. Fill 
in the blanks with your name and 
address and drop the card in 
the mail. 











The real purpose of this litera- 
ture is to lay the foundation for 
study groups across the nation who 
are seeking a greater knowledge of 
our economic system. The field of 
economics discussed in these pam- 
phlets, however, should prove of 
interest to any businessmen who 
want a more thorough understand- 
ing of our economic system. 


For Further Information Circle 14 on Card. 


Transparent Bar Speeds Typing 


No longer must the typist lift 
the paper pressure bar to see the 
work as it is being typed. The 
Maroth Engineering Company has 
developed a transparent bar which 
affords uninterrupted visibility for 
increased speed and efficiency. The 
“C-THRU” bar is available for al- 
most all makes of typewriters and 
can be installed quickly, according 
to the manufacturer. 


For Further Information Circle 15 on Card. 


Disney Draws Auto Safety Film 
Walt Disney has lent his creative 
talents to the war on traflic deaths. 
Using the kindly Mr. Walker who 
becomes the savage Mr. Wheeler 
when he plunges his automobile 
into traffic as the central figure, 
Continued on page 58 
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Continued from page 57 


Disney has _ produced “Motor 
Mania,” a 16 mm technicolor film 
which gets at the basic causes of 
our traffic problem with the pene- 
trating barb of humor. 

Rude, arrogant, and _ reckless, 
the road-hog, Mr. Wheeler, makes 
a memorable appeal to drivers to 
act in a sane and courteous manner 
when they are behind the wheel. 


For Farther Information Circle 16 on Card. 


Importance of B.|.1. Explained 

A brief discussion of business 
interruption insurance for accoun- 
tants has been prepared by the Na- 
tional of Hartford Group of insur- 
ance companies. This brochure is 
of value to insurance managers, 
and all others who are concerned 
with insuring a continuance of 
gross earnings—after a fire, dur- 
ing the period of rebuilding and 
restocking. 


For Further Information Circle 17 on Card. 


Booklet Combines Techniques 


A how-to-do-it booklet for busi- 
ness firms has been prepared ex- 
plaining how tape recordings and 
color slides can be combined to tell 
a story or convey an idea in an 


effective way at low cost. Typical 
situations where the audio-visual 
method can be profitably applied are 
in sales training, employee indoc- 
trination, and sales meetings, ac- 
cording to Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company, through 
whom the booklets are available. 

The production of a sound-slide 
presentation are outlined, and ad- 
ditional tips and details about each 
step are provided. 


For Further Information Circle 18 on Card, 


Government Insurance Studied 


A study of principles, practices 
and experiences of governmental 
self-insurance plans, “State and 
Municipal Self-Insurance,” is now 
available through the National 
Association of Insurance Agents. 
This study will enable interested 
persons to present to their elected 
representatives a picture of insur- 
ance principles, factors to be con- 
sidered, and experiences of other 
political units. 


For Further Information Circle 19 on Card. 


Paint Helps Extinguish Fires 


A fire retardant paint, said to 
contain minute “built in” fire ex- 
tinguishers, has been developed by 
the Morris Paint & Varnish Com- 
pany. When exposed to flame, the 
paint creates carbon dioxide and 
calcium chloride which smother 
fire and retard the spread of flame 
on the surface. 








Presentation Utilizes Slides and Tape Recordings 
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Fyr-Kote is one of the few oil 
base paints to have been listed with 


Underwriters Laboratory. 
For Further Information Circle 20 on Card. 


Features Added to Calendar 


Beauty and utility have been 
added to the desk calendar recently 





Multi-Use Desk Calendar 


introduced by Wilson Memindex 
Co., according to the company. In 
addition to scientific planning, ap- 
pointment and calendar pages have 
easier-to-read type faces, more use- 
ful formats, and three month calen- 
dars on each page. 

Available in a variety of bind- 
ings, the Guide can be put to use 
as soon as received since bonus 
pages for the remainder of 1953 
are supplied. 


For Further Information Circle 21 on Card. 


Football Schedules Listed 


As Fall takes the place ef Sum- 
mer, and the crowds turn from the 
beaches to the football stadiums, 
what could be more timely than a 
pocket-sized, indexed compilation 
of football schedules of leading col- 
leges and universities throughout 
America? 

Such a schedule has been issued 
by the Standard Accident Insur- 
ance Company. In addition to list- 
ing each team’s games, the booklet 
gives dates for games of profes- 
sional teams in the Nationu! Foot- 
ball League. 


For Further Information Circle 22 on Card. 


Authors Study Life Policy 


“The Life Insurance Policy Con- 
tract” by 21 co-authors has recently 
been published by Little, Brown & 
Company. Said to be a practical, 
up-to-date guide to the meaning 
and effect of the provisions of the 
life policy contract, the book offers 
a thorough coverage of its subject 
from a basic discussion of the pol- 
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icy contract law and prepayment 
through a clause-by-clause cover- 
age of specific provisions. 


For Further Information Circle 23 on Card. 


Experience Guides Safety Rules 


“Working Together for Safety” 
is a new employee rules manual 
prepared by the National Safety 
Council. This 32-page booklet con- 
tains instructions in safe work 
habits for employees and applicable 
in most plants. 

The safety practices covered— 
beginning with general regulations 
and continuing with special sec- 
tions on machine operation, tools, 
clothing, fire prevention, and mate- 
rials handling—stem from the 
practical experiences of workers, 
supervisors, and safety specialists. 


For Further Information Circle 24 on Card. 


Backing Frees Self Stickers 


Blue Streak chromatic abhesive 
is the name given to the new re- 
lease coating now being used on all 





Easy Removal With Blue Streak 


Brady self-sticking industria) prod- 
ucts. According to the company, it 
permits instantaneous and practi- 
cally effortless removal of self- 
sticking products from the dis- 
penser cards without distortion. 
Among the products treated with 
this material are pipe and conduit 
markers, safety signs, write-on 
labels, and stencils. Literature and 
samples are available. 


For Farther Information Circle 25 on Card. 


Group Insurance Rise Traced 
“Group Insurance and Employee 
Retirement Plans,” said to be the 
first book devoted entirely to the 
subject of “insuring the pay check,” 
has been announced by the publish- 
Continued on page 60 
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another attractive addition to 


GUARDIAN’S quality line of 
LIFE POLICIES 


The Junior Guardian 


Issue Ages 0-14 
Premiums payable to age 65 


Each unit of $1,000 increases to $5,000 at age 
21—with no increase in premium. 


Get full information from 
your nearest GUARDIAN Office. 





LIFE-ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


H GUARDIAN FZ Keven Corory OF AMERICA 


FIFTY UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


OVER A BILLION DOLLARS INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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- 
PRAISE Cr 
, oo 1 
(1X 
THE LORD —— 
AND PASS THE /“°,7 
A Navy Chaplain, aboard the IN ADDITION— 
Cruiser New Orleans, uttered the Unexcelled Home Office 
above, oft-repeated, famous state- —_ Underwriting and Service 
ment. It could well be the plea Pass 
of every life insurance representa- Pan-American’s liberal 
tive. Pan-American Life Insurance compensation plan includes: 
Company offers the following NON-CONTRIBUTORY 
“ammunition”: 1. Hospitalization 
. _— 2. Group Insurance 
Fine training 3. Pension Plan 
Excellent sales aids 4. Disability Benefits 
Highly competitive merchandise For information Address 
CHARLES J. MESMAN 
Career contract for career men Superintendent of Agencies 
PAN AMERICAN 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS NSURANCE 
President 
EDWARD G. SIMMONS 
Executive Vice-President 
KENNETH D. HAMER 
Vice-President & Agency Director MEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 
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ONLY 75 DAYS 
TO CHRISTMAS 


This year give a gift that's both 
Different and Useful. 


THE DUO-FAST POCKET STAPLER 


(Pen Size) 





Comes in Maroon—Black—Green 

and Gray, holds 100 Staples— 

fastens up to 12 Sheets, uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed. 


Always handy—on the job—in your 
car—on the train—in your office. 


TURNS PROSPECTS INTO CUSTOMERS 


Every insurance agent needs one to 
eliminate pins and clips. 


Retails at $2.95 with 1000 Staples 
GIFT BOXED 


Here are the 1953 
SPECIAL QUANTITY PRICES 


24-49 $2.36 each 
50-99 .... 2.14 ™ 
100-249 .... 1.84 " 
250-499 .... 1.62 "™ 
500-999 .... 1.48 " 

1000 — ~ 


Complete with your name in beau- 
tiful enamel printing at no extra 
charge. 


A GIFT YOUR BUSINESS 
FRIENDS WILL REMEMBER 
and one that all your agents need 


Send for folder 
"A Gift of Distinction" 


DUO FAST Company 


4015 No. Damen Ave. CHICAGO 18 
Department P5 
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Continued from page 59 


ers, Prentice-Hall. The author, Dr. 
Louise Wolters Ilse, a pioneer in 
the Group insurance field, has writ- 
ten an informative presentation of 
the social and economic background 
of Group insurance, through its 
step by step development and into 
a final, up-to-the-minute evaluation 
of the coverage as a continuously 
growing movement. 


For Further Information Circle 26 on Card. 


Almanac Lists Insurance Data 
The Insurance Almanac, Vol- 
umes I and II, 1953 edition, is now 
being distributed. The first volume, 
“Who’s Who in Insurance,” con- 
sists of over 4,000 biographical 
sketches of executives, officials, and 
others in the insurance field. The 
second volume is an 1,184-page ref- 
erence book of factual and statisti- 
cal information on all branches of 
insurance, covering companies, or- 
ganizations, laws, definitions, and 
publications in the field. 


For Farther Information Circle 27 on Card. 


1953 Electrical Code Published 


The 1953 revision of the Na- 
tional Electrical Code has just been 
published. The most widely used 
safety standard of its kind, the 
1953 edition has been chosen by 
the American Standards Associa- 
tion as an American Standard. 

In its revised form, the code is 
the result of a broad sampling of 
opinion and experience by repre- 
sentative groups. The changes sug- 
gested for the revision were double 
checked in the electrical field before 
incorporation into the code. 


For Further Information Circle 28 on Card. 


Depreciation Defined 


Depreciation, deterioration, and 
obsolescence are the subjects of a 
pamphlet prepared by the U. S. 
Small Business Administration. 
Written by Alwyn M. Hartogensis, 
Chief Methods Consultant, Ebasco 
Services, this paper deals with the 
definition of each term, then dis- 


For Information, Circle No. 32, Reply Card,P.57 | cusses depreciation with relation 
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to accounting, income tax, and as a 
cost in setting sales prices. 
For Further Information Circle 29 on Card. 


Oil Burner Standards Set 


Standards for the installation of 
oil burners are set forth in 2 pam- 
phlet by the National Bourd of 
Fire Underwriters. Beginning with 
a definition of terms and continu- 
ing with discussions of many 
phases of the subject—installation 
of tanks in various positions, con- 
struction of tanks, oil pumps, 
valves, electric wiring, and controls 
—the scope of the pamphlet is wide 
and detailed. 


For Further Information Circle 30 on Card, 


Fire Loss Ils Avoidable 


In “Disaster On Your Door- 
step” Paul W. Kearney presents 
a hard-hitting indictment of 
the carelessness, corruption, and 
apathy responsible for the star- 
tling loss of life and money 
through fires in America today. 

This book, recently published by 
Harper & Brothers, points out 
that fires which could have been 
prevented are resulting in losses 
of over $750,000,000 a year. Citing 





Author Paul W. Kearney 


specific incidents, the author dis 
cusses the essentials of fire safety, 
new fire fighting equipment, and 
some of the constructive work 
done by communities in fire pre- 
vention. The author offers mary 
practical suggestions to the inci- 
vidual as well as a specific pro- 
gram for stimulating public acticn 
to solve this steadily growi) g 
problem. 

For Further Information Circle 31 on Card. 
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HERE has always been consid- 

erable doubt as to the deducti- 
bility of life insurance premiums 
for Federal income tax purposes 
in cases where the policies have 
been assigned as collateral. A re- 
cent decision of the United States 
Tax Court—The Charleston Na- 
tional Bank v. Commissioner, de- 
cided April 30, 1953—is of interest 
in this connection. 

One of the questions presented 
to the Tax Court in this case was 
whether the taxpayer was entitled 
to deduct as ordinary and neces- 
sary business expenses premiums 
paid on certain life insurance pol- 
icies held as collateral security for 
the payment of indebtedness. The 
facts as stipulated were that the 
taxpayer is a national banking in- 
stitution with its principal place 
of business in Charleston, West 
Virginia. Effective as of the close 
of business on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 15, 1930, this bank and the 
Kanawha National Bank were con- 
solidated under the charter and the 
corporate title of “The Charleston 
National Bank.” 

The records of the Kanawha 
National Bank show that prior to 
1924 one F. L. Middleton was in- 
debted to it as maker on notes in 
the principal amount of $24,000, 
which were secured by a deed of 
trust upon certain residential prop- 
erty. In addition, Middleton was 
endorser on an unsecured note 
of $15,000 which the bank had 
charged to profit and loss on June 
30, 1923. Subsequently, in the early 
part of 1924, Middleton filed a 
petition in bankruptcy and the 
Kanawha National Bank filed its 
claims for both the secured and 
unsecured indebtedness in the 
amounts of $24,322.70, and $16,- 
293.73, respectively. 

In the liquidation of Middleton’s 
estate, the secured claim was paid 
in full by sale of the property held 
as collateral. In the fall of 1929, a 
first and final liquidating dividend 
in bankruptcy was paid. Kanawha 
National Bank received $928.10 
which it credited to profit and loss 
on November 16, 1929. There also 
appears a credit of $2.39 on this 
account on March 16, 1926, which 
was the remnant of an old checking 
account balance. 

During the first world war, the 
brothers, E. M. Cox, 0. J. Cox and 
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W. R. Cox, were active in West 
Virginia in mining and selling coal. 
They were the principal stockhold- 
ers and active officers in several 
coal corporations. The three Cox 
brothers were individually liable as 
endorsers on notes held by the 
Kanawha National Bank, on which 
such corporations were either 
makers or endorsers in the aggre- 
gate amount of $58,208.09, and 
which amount the bank had charged 
to profit and loss on May 4, 1925. 


Liable On Notes 


The three Cox brothers were also 
severally and jointly liable to the 
Kanawha National Bank on notes 
aggregating $23,483.50, which 
amount was charged to profit and 
loss on May 4, 1925, and also on 
notes aggregating $4,161.20, which 
amount was charged to profit and 
loss on November 4, 1925. The 
three Cox brothers were adjudi- 
cated individual bankrupts and 
discharged in bankruptcy prior to 
April 27, 1927. No part of their 
indebtedness, severally or other- 
wise, was paid prior to or during 
the taxable years in question 

In the consolidation with the 
Kanawha National Bank on No- 
vember 15, 1930, the Charleston 
National Bank received policies of 
life insurance on the lives of each 


of the three Cox brothers and Mid- 
dleton, which policies had been pre- 
viously assigned to the Kanawha 
National Bank as security for the 
loans to each respective debtor. The 
policies had no cash surrender 
value prior to 1931. The status of 
these policies for the years 1944 
and 1945 was as follows: 


Fact Amount of Insurance $64,000.00 
Cash Surrender Value— 


1944 $20,313.08 
Cash Surrender Value— 

1945 $21,783.80 
Premiums Paid—1944 $ 2,089.44 
Premiums Paid—1945 $ 2,070.62 


Premiums on all of the above 
policies were paid by the Charles- 
ton National Bank from 1931 to 
and including 1945. On its annual 
income tax returns, the bank 
claimed such premiums as deduc- 
tions for each of the years 1931 to 
1941, inclusive, with the exception 
of the year 1932. The Commis- 
sioner allowed the deductions 
claimed in all such years, except 
1940 and 1941, when they were dis- 
allowed. For the year 1942, the 
bank made no claim for a deduc- 
tion of insurance premiums paid 
on its return, but filed a claim for 
refund in the amount of $2,101.32, 
which was allowed and a refund 
was made of $840.53. 


Continued on page 62 
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spondent that such insurance pre- 
miums are not deductible as a mat- 
ter of right, but their deductibility 
depends upon whether the taxpayer 
has a right to reimbursement, and 
whether in the year of payment of 
the premium the right is worthless. 

. It is then argued that the 
Dominion Bank case is distinguish- 
able, since the unpaid debt exceeded 
the cash surrender value of the 
policies, and, whereas in the instant 
case the debtors were all discharged 
in bankruptcy and their indebted- 
ness to the Kanawha National Bank 
had been charged to profit and loss 
prior to the consolidation with 
petitioner, the latter’s base was 
zero. Hence, it is said that as the 
cash surrender value less the basis 
of the debt is in excess of the pre- 
miums advanced, there is reason- 
able hope or expectancy of the re- 
payment of the premiums, and the 
right is not worthless. 


Right To Keep Policies 


“Assuming, arguendo, that peti- 
tioner had a zero basis for certain 
purposes, we think such fact is un- 
important here. Concededly, neither 
the charge off nor the discharge of 
the debtor in bankruptcy had the 
effect of cancelling the indebted- 
ness. The petitioner had the right 
to protect its security by keeping 
the insurance policies alive by the 
payment of premiums in the hope 
of recovering as much of the debt 
as possible. 

“We hold that the facts pre- 
sented in the instant case bring it 
within the ambit of Dominion Na- 
tional Bank, and on this issue we 
sustain the petitioner.” 

The foregoing case _ indicates 
clearly that the life insurance un- 
derwriter should be most careful 
in advising his clients as to the 
deductibility of premiums for life 
insurance used as collateral on in- 
debtedness. Such premiums are not 
generally deductible, but in certain 
cases where definite factors are 
present the deduction may be taken. 
There are very few cases where the 
premiums would be allowed as a 
deduction at the time the policy is 
issued. Hence, there is no particu- 
lar sales point involved in the fore- 
going case. It has been presented 
however, as a matter of general 
interest to the life insurance field. 
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Disability Income 
MAKES “LIFE” 
Easier To Sell 







. when you talk disability 


Prospects listen . 





income. U. S. Life’s non-cancellable 
DISABILITY INCOME RIDER with life 


insurance will: 











(1) Make bigger LIFE sales . . . easier. 
(2) Produce more commission dollars. 
(3) Bring you better referred leads. 

The DISABILITY INCOME RIDER provides 


$10 a month per $1,000—up to $250 a month 


income. It’s for men 18-50 and non-can- 


cellable! Call your U. S. Life agency or write 
home office for complete information. 
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ACACIA’S PHILOSOPHY 
OF MANAGEMENT 





In the 84th Annual Report to policy- 
holders, Mr. William Montgomery. 
President, has summarized the points 
of difference which distinguish Acacia 
from other life insurance companies 
and which have been so significant in 
bringing about its continued growth 
and progress. With characteristic 
frankness, he explains in detail the six 
basic principles of management that 
have served as the Creed under which 
this Company has been operated dur- 
ing the past six decades. 





1 Acacia’s Low Premium plan which enables our policyholders to pur- 

chase safe life insurance protection at premium rates which are lower 
than those offered by any other mutual life insurance company—rates 
comparable to the non-participating premiums charged by the stock 
companies—and in addition receive as real dividends the savings that, 
in the stock companies, are paid as profits to the stockholders. 


























; 2 Acacia’s fixed rule never to engage in the misleading practice of esti- 
att mating dividends. 
3 Acacia’s refusal to pile up unnecessarily large surplus funds. 
14 Acacia’s determination that each class of business issued by this Com- 


pany shall be self-sustaining and that no group of policyholders shall 
unfairly and improperly benefit at the expense of some other group. 




















5 Acacia’s unique agency contract which assures lifetime service to our 
policyholders. 
— 
4 Acacia’s deliberate and continuous program to increase each policy- 











holder’s interest and active participation in the Company’s affairs, 
thus strengthening and enlarging our concept of a truly mutual 
company. so — — 





Drop us a postcard if you would like to receive a copy of this report. 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 LOUISIANA AVENUE, N.W. WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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1. Don’t worry about the un- 
usual or the spectacular accident. 
It’s the everyday slip and fall that 
is dangerous to your pocketbook. 


2. It’s easier for you to explain 
underinsurance before a loss than 
it is for the adjuster to explain it 
after a loss. 


3. As long as there are chil- 
dren, there will be a need for Life 
insurance, 


4. See the women, when com- 
pleting Personal Property Floater 
proposals, Start with the silver- 
ware. 


5. When you don’t pose as a 
salesman, you sell. Strange. 


6. At the football game last 
Saturday, the officials did a lot of 
whistle tooting. Rule infractions 
in business are not so easily spot- 
ted. Employers need Fidelity. 


7. Simple conversations sel] in- 
surance. 


8. Are you taking advantage of 
the fire prevention publicity? 


9. Social Security Benefits are 
generally misunderstood. You will 
need Life insurance to secure 
your Social Security. 


10. Monday, ['m going out and 
get me a new client. Notice I 
didn’t say I was gcing out to “sell 
a policy”? 


11. A truly fine man has friends 
of the same quality. 


12. Who sells Life to your Fire 
and Casualty accounts? Why? 


13. When times are “unsettled,” 
it is time to buy insurance. 


14. Women work for the same 
reason that men work—because of 
economic need. 


15. Don’t depend on your friends 
and relatives for business; on the 
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A Line A Day... 


other hand, don’t neglect them. 


16. How many of your clients 
know that insurable values are 
based on today’s replacement cost, 
less depreciation? 


17. If you pay “full price” for 
your insurance, you can demand 
topnotch service—and get it. 


18. The person who doesn’t 
know what he is talking about 
talks too much. 


19. You learn more from the 
sale you lost than from the sale 
you made. 


20. Cash values on Life con- 
tracts have strong buyer appeal. 


21. Knowledge is inedible—but 
—one can eat well when knowl- 
edge is applied . . . to applications, 
that is. 


22. What good is CLU? CPCU? 
What good is a college education? 
What good is thinking? One can 
be successful without any of these 
efforts. You may be the one. I 
wouldn’t depend on it. 


23. “What’s new? A new child? 
Promotion? Home? Business?” 


24. State the problem, then ask: 


“If this happened to you, and you 
had no insurance, what would 
you do?” 


25. Unplanned advertising is 
like winking at a pretty gir! in the 
dark. Little, if anything, comes 
of it. 


26. Why sell Accident and 
Health? One of every ten Ameri- 
cans is injured or killed each year 
in accidents. Another reason: 
accidents cost more. Hospital costs 
have tripled in ten years. 


27. The people who need Life 
insurance most are new home- 
owners. 


28. Calendar time is here again. 
How about personal delivery this 
year? 


29. If you can sell insurance at 
all, you can—with ambition—sell 
a lot of it. 


30. Analyze your clients’ needs 
—give each policy a definite job 
to do. 


31. Trick or treat? In one way 
or another we must all pay what 
Bacon called our “hostages to for- 
tune.” Protect yourself, or be will- 
ing to accept the consequences. 
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Notice of Loss By Automobile 
Mortgagee 

One R. F. Wood gave a mortgage 
on his automobile to the Lucas 
County Bank to secure a loan. He 
obtained a policy from the Ameri- 
can Casualty Company which in- 
cluded theft coverage. Any loss was 
payable to the named assured and 
the Lucas Bank “as interest may 
appear.” In July 1950 a close friend 
of the insured disappeared with the 
car. The insured was receiving let- 
ters from the bank regarding over- 
due payments on the loan when he 
notified it of the disappearance. 
This was in August 1950. The bank 
made a claim for the loss in No- 
vember 1950 and filed suit in Janu- 
ary 1951. 

The policy provided that the 
named insured should: “(b) give 
notice thereof as soon as practi- 
cable to the company or any of its 
authorized agents and also, in the 
event of theft, larceny, robbery or 
pilferage, to the police; * * * 

“(ce) File proof of loss with the 
company within sixty days after 
the occurrence of loss, unless such 
time is extended in writing by the 
company, in the form of a sworn 
statement of the named insured 
setting forth the interest of the 
named insured and of all others in 
the property affected, any encum- 
brances thereon, the actual cash 
value thereof at time of loss, the 
amount, place, time and cause of 
such loss, the amount of rental or 
other expense for which reimburse- 
ment is provided under this policy, 
together with original receipts 
therefor, and the description and 
amounts of all other insurance 
covering such property.” 

The policy further provided 
that: “Payment for loss may not 
be required nor shall action lie 
against the company unless, as a 
condition precedent thereto, the 
named insured shall have fully com- 
plied with all the terms of this 
pohey nor until thirty days after 
proot of loss is filed and the amount 
of loss is determined as provided 
in this policy.” 

The bank and the insured stated 
that the reason they delayed was 
that they were not sure the friend 
had stolen the car. 

The trial court dismissed the 
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By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


bank’s complaint on the grounds 
that (1) the bank delayed an un- 
reasonable time in reporting the 
loss and making claim, and (2) the 
bank was barred by the failure of 
the insured to make a timely claim. 

The bank appealed and the ap- 
pellate court affirmed the dismissal, 
pointing out that: 

The loss payable clause we are 
dealing with here is commonly 
called an “open” clause and differs 
materially from the “standard” 
mortgage clause, as is weil estab- 
lished by many decisions. The 
essential element of a standard 
mortgage clause is that it, in effect, 
provides that the policy, as to the 
interest of the mortgagee, shall 
not be invalidated by any act or 
neglect of the mortgagor, whereas 
the open clause contains no such 
provision. In Fulmer v. East Ar- 
kansas Abstract & Loan Co., 173 
Ark. 668, 293 S. W. 1018, it was 
stated that, under an open clause, 
the rights of the mortgagee were 
no greater than those of the in- 
sured. 

(Lucas County Bank v. Ameri- 
can Casualty Co., Arkansas Su- 
preme Court, April 6, 1953.) 


Policy Covers Loss Although 
Dated After Fire 


The insured sued the company 
to recover on a fire loss. Her peti- 
tion alleged in substance that on 
October 3, 1952, the company’s 
agent solicited an application for a 


policy of fire insurance on her 
household furniture; that at the 
time of making the application she 
paid two weekly premiums; that 
she was then informed by the agent 
that she was protected; that on 
October 25, 1952, the company’s 
superintendent, Mr. Forrester, de- 
livered the policy and received 
additional premiums insuring the 
plaintiff through the week of No- 
vember 3, 1952. 

The plaintiff received a receipt 
for the premiums which read: 

“Deposited by Mrs. Archie Brin- 
son. The above amount is accepted 
as a deposit only in making appli- 
eation for Fire Insurance to the 
Progressive Fire Insurance Com- 
pany on this date. If the application 
is accepted and a policy issued, 
this amount will be applied toward 
the weekly premiums thereon. If 
application is rejected, the amount 
will be returned to the applicant. 
No obligation is incurred by said 
company by reason of this ceposit 
unless and until a policy is issued 
upon said application, and delivered 
to said applicant.” 

The fire loss occurred on October 
26, 1952, and the policy was dated 
October 27. 

The company entered a general 
demurrer to the insured’s petition. 
The lower court overruled the com- 
pany’s demurrer and the Appellate 
Court affirmed saying: 

The loss sued for occurred on 
October 26, 1952. It is contended 
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Verdict 


Continued from page 67 


by the defendant insurance com- 
pany that because the policy was 
dated the 27th it was not in effect 
on the 26th. The plaintiff contends 
that because of the course of deal- 
ings between the parties the pol- 
icy became effective before the date 
set out in the policy and was in 
effect at the time of the loss. We 
agree with the plaintiff’s conten- 
tions. On October 3, 1952, the de- 
fendant accepted from the piaintiff 
an application for the policy sued 
on and two weekly premiums in the 
total sum of ninety cents. On Oc- 
tober 25, 1952, 

“Prentice E. Forrester delivered 
said policy of fire insurance (and) 
he solicited and received from the 
plaintiff an additional premium of 
ninety cents and signed the plain- 
tiff’s receipt book showing the re- 
ceipt of four weekly premiums of 
forty-five cents each, and insuring 
the plaintiff as aforesaid, through 


the week of November 3, 1952.” 

It was held in Life & Casualty 
Ins. Co. of Tenn. v. Palmer, 48 Ga. 
App. 380, 381 (2) that where a 
receipt is given to an applicant for 
insurance, by a local agent of a life 
insurance company, for the first 
premium upon a policy of life in- 
surance, and the money is for- 
warded to the home office of the 
company and there accepted as the 
first payment upon the policy, and 
the policy is issued and forwarded 
to the local agent for delivery to 
the insured, the contract of insur- 
ance becomes effective on the ac- 
ceptance of the premium by the 
company and the issuance of the 
policy, notwithstanding the policy 
may, according to its terms, take 
effect at a later date. 

(Progressive Fire Ins. Co. v. 
Brinson, Georgia Court of Appeals, 
June 19, 1953.) 


The Florida Unauthorized Insurers 
Process Act 


The Florida legislature enacted 
a statute which provided, in sub- 
stance, that jurisdiction could be 


obtained over unauthorized insur- 
ers by serving process on the Flor- 
ida Insurance Commission which, 
in turn, would send the process by 
registered mail to the insurer. 

The constitutionality of the 
statute was tested in the case of 
Parmalee v. Iowa State Traveling 
Men’s Assn., U. S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fifth Circuit, August 
6, 1953. 

The insured and the beneficiary 
were residents of Florida. The 
company was domiciled in Iowa. 
All the transactions regarding the 
contract of insurance, such as the 
application, policy, premiums, proof 
of loss, etc., were transacted by 
mail. 

When the beneficiary served 
process on the Insurance Commis- 
sioner in Florida which was mailed 
to the defendant in Iowa, the de- 
fendant moved to quash the service 
and dismiss the suit on the ground 
that it was not doing business in 
Florida, hence the Florida statute 
was unconstitutional. 

The U. S. District Court ordered 
the action dismissed on the ground 
that the defendant “is not doing 
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It may not be sporting, but 
betting on a sure thing makes 
you money. 


The agency department of 
American United Life figures it 
like this: when you set up the 
principle that only quality business 
is profitable (to policyholder, 
agent, and company alike), 
encourage practical sales ideas from 
the field and turn them into usable 
sales tools, and add the practical 
guidance of brass that came up 
the hard way—you have the 
makings of a sure bet. 


If you hold that nothing is sure 

in life except death and taxes, 

then let’s put it another way: 
Being big enough to think big 

and small enough to keep our 

feet on the ground is paying the 
dividends of satisfaction, harmony, 
and accomplishment. 








AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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business in this state and is not 
subject to service of process.” 

The Court of Appeals, however, 
reversed the District Court, hold- 
ing that “minimum contacts” with 
the insured, such as those trans- 
acted through the mails, consti- 
tuted doing business in the state 
and made the company subject to 
the Florida statute. 

It may be that this case will go 
to the U. S. Supreme Court. It 
would certainly appear to be im- 
portant and there is a constitu- 
tional question involved. If so, we 
will report further. 


Coverage for a Subsidiary 
Corporation 


It is a general rule of law that a 
corporation is a separate legal en- 
tity and even though all its stock 
is owned by another corporation 
and the officers and directors are 
the same, the law will not “pierce 
the corporate veil’ unless there is 
fraud involved. It was this general 
rule of law that faced the Tennes- 
see Supreme Court in American 
Indemnity Co. v. Southern Mis- 
sionary College (decided June 5, 
1953). The college, located at Col- 
legedale, Tenn., was chartered as 
“an eleemosynary corporation or- 
ganized under the laws oi Tennes- 
see for the purpose of conducting 
an educational institution.” The 
American Indemnity Company is- 
sued a policy to the college in- 
demnifying it against loss caused 
by safe burglary or robbery occur- 
ring on the premises of the insured. 

he policy was issued in December 
1950 for three years. In 1951 the 
officers and directors of the college 
set up a separate corporation to 
transact the business of a college 
store or commissary. The latter 
corporation was chartered as the 
“Collegedale Mercantile Enter- 
prises, Inc.” The college owned all 
its capital stock. The officers and 
directors for both corporations 
were the same persons. 

There was a loss from burglary 
of over $5,000 cash taken from the 
safe in the college store. The com- 
pany refused to pay the claim, con- 
tending that the money was stolen 
from the college store which was a 
part of the Collegedale Mercantile 
Enterprises, Inc., a separate entity 
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from the _ college corporation. 

The Tennessee Supreme Court 
found in favor of the college, say- 
ing: 

We think the two corporations 
are separate entities, but their ex- 
istence as such is a mere fiction of 
the law. The subordinate corpora- 
tion does the bidding of its parent 
down to the minutest detail. The 
domination of the parent over its 
offspring was so complete as to 
make them practically indistin- 


guishable except in name. There 
can be no other reasonable conclu- 
sion from the admitted facts but 
that Mercantile Enterprises was 
an agency or instrumentality of 
the complainant, and all property 
including the money burglarized 
was in reality the property of the 
latter, subject of course to the 
claims of creditors of the former. 

It would seem to us that this is 
a borderline case and could be ar- 
gued pro and con. 

















to the eight field 
associates upon whom the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers conferred the CLU desig- 
nation in August at the 64th 
annual NALU convention: 


[a 5 PTT Teer Minneapolis 
Pe i A. N. Caines, GA......... Waterloo 
= E. N. Conklin, GA......... Syracuse 

“= F.H. Manning ......... Kansas City 
HM. F. Milesiite. ........205 St. Paul 
W. J. Ondrejcka, GA .. . Sacramento 
RB Series escs.. Des Moines 
ee errr Harrisburg 
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Career Training 


Continued from page 31 


In each of the second, third, 
fourth and fifth weeks following 
that, the new agent is sent one of 
these folders: Home Protector 
(red), Independence Guarantor 
(red), Multiple and Income Protec- 
tor (red), and Direct Mail (yel- 
low). These four packages contain 
training guides and supplies. 

From the sixth to the eighth 
week, the agent receives packages 
of general ideas and supplies. That 
assigned for the sixth week is 
Profitable Prospecting (yellow), 
for the seventh, Money Making 
Mechanics (yellow), and for the 
eighth, Successful Selling. 


Agent and Instructor 


When a new agent is enrolled in 
the Golden Triangle Career Course 
and receives his first six packages, 
his instructors, the Appointing 
Agent and the Production Unit 
Leader, are sent corresponding in- 
struction material. This consists of 
a tabbed divider page with the new 
agent’s name typed on the tab— 
and the six separate corresponding 
“Specific Instruction Guides.” These 
Instruction Guides are step-by-step 
outlines and Check Lists of what, 
when and how to instruct the new 
agent and include a “Learning 
Check List” (identical to the new 
agent’s check list) on which to 
record the new man’s progress and 
ability. As the new man produces 
business and receives additional 
Golden Triangle packages, the in- 
structor receives corresponding ma- 
terials. 


All Follow List 


Each Production Unit Leader has 
been furnished with a notebook— 
his “Golden Triangle Progress 
Book.” In them he places, the di- 
vider page (one for each man) and 
behind it, the new agents’ Instruc- 
tion Guides. Thus, everyone con- 
cerned knows exactly what stage of 
self-development the new man is in. 
Everyone is following the same, 
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identical “Check List” — the new 
agent, the Appointing Agent, the 
Production Unit Leader and the 
home office agency organizers. 
Everyone is working from the same 
blueprint and everyone is shooting 
at the same target. 


File By Color 


The colors of the file-folders for 
the new agents and the position of 
the tabs automatically indicate the 
filing position. When the plan is 
complete, the orange folder will be 
filed in front, followed by the five 
green folders, then the five yellow 
folders, and finally the five red fold- 
ers containing specific sales plans. 
This file-folder system of packag- 
ing gives the new agent an organ- 
ized file of supplies —- permanent, 
quick, finger-tip access to the work- 
ing supplies and tools he will use 
in his every-day work; and also, an 
easy, eye-inventory control for re- 
ordering supplies. These same file- 
folder packages also provide a prac- 
tical group for the working-tools 
the new agent must use — with 
one or more tools for each job the 
new agent will be asked to perform 
in building the successful career he 
wants. 


Any package or page can easily 
be added, revised or eliminated 
without having to change any other 
package or page. Because of our 
mimeographed, single - idea - to-a- 
page formula for instruction and 
explanatory material, the Golden 
Triangle can always be kept up to 
date with a minimum of cost, time 








BURKART 


Now, then, I'll quote you the twenty- 
pay Life benefits for comparison . . . 


and effort for the new agent, the 
Appointing Agent, the Production 
Unit Leader, and the home office. 

Because each file-folder is a com- 
plete package in itself, and each 
page in a package is independen:, 
no cross-references, nor thick, ex- 
pensive, printed training manuals 
are required. 

A singular feature of our Sales- 
Plan Training Guides is the fact 
that we take advantage of and 
make repeated re-use of skills. 
Skills and ideas, once learned for 
selling our “Accumulator” are used 
over and over again—making pos- 
sible the transfer of these skills 
to the Training Guides for all our 
other Sales Plans. 


Complete Sales Plan 


For each of our Sales Plans, for 
instance, we have developed the fol- 
lowing tools: a four-page presenta- 
tion folder; a single-page demon- 
strator which follows the “Live, 
Die or Quit” pattern with a savings 
line close; and the Training Guide 
itself which contains selling point- 
ers to be considered in Attitudes, 
Profitable Prospecting, Money Mak- 
ing Mechanics, and Successful Sell- 
ing, plus a complete sales-talk pat- 
tern which the new agent can easily 
learn and adapt to his own personal 
manner of speech. 

By making only a few minor 
changes, we custom-fit the “Ac- 
cumulator” pattern to all our Sales 
Plans. We recommend that a new 
agent specialize in the “Accumula- 
tor” as his major sales plan—with 
all others used as minors. 


Self Education Urged 


Again, the new man is chal- 
lenged to educate himself. We be- 
lieve that no one can actually be 
given an education by anyone else. 
He must reach for it and achieve 
it himself. Most men educate them- 
selves when given the proper mate- 
rials and guidance. 

The Golden Triangle Education 
package outlines a planned program 
of education of from seven to ten 
years. It takes the new agent from 
the R & R “Introduction to Life 
Underwriting” Course through the 
Diamond Life Bulletin ‘“Agent’s 
Service Training Course,” the Life 
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Underwriter Training Council’s 
Part I and Part II Courses and 
finally the five C.L.U. courses lead- 
ing to the C.L.U. degree. Our 
Training Administrator grades all 
the R & R and D.L.B. courses right 
here in our home office. 

Over and beyond this organized 
outline, we recommend supplemen- 
tal education to the underwriter in 
the form of joining his local Life 
Underwriters’ Association, sub- 
scribing to and reading insurance 
trade journals, attending sales con- 
gresses, and taking part in the 
meetings of his own agency and 
Production Unit. 

The Golden Triangle has already 
begun to solve the problems and 
achieve the objectives for which it 
was designed. In addition, it has 
proved to be a surprisingly power- 
ful recruiting tool for agents who 
want to build their own agency. 
Prospective underwriters are inter- 
ested in its striking simplicity and 
its completely packaged utility. 


Effort Worthwhile 


Our five years of experience in 
using the various component parts 
of the Golden Triangle Career Plan 
has proved their practical field-ef- 
fectiveness. Our short experience 
with the now-integrated Golden 
Triangle Career Plan has already 
proved the worth of all the pains- 
taking effort and meticulous plan- 
ning it required. 

Because it appeals to and serves 
both our experienced agents and 
raw recruits alike — we are con- 
fident that it will continue to stim- 
ulate successful selling and help 
both our oldtimers and our new- 
comers to enjoy a full and profit- 
able life insurance career. 












Home Life offers its agents a top notch training course, 
a complete line of Ordinary, Industrial and M.D.O. 
policies, liberal commission schedules and some- 
thing extra—widespread public acceptance. 


Sales opportunities flourish in a concentrated area 
carefully cultivated for more than 54 years to yield 
steadily increasing dividends of public confidence 
and goodwill. 













American Equitable Assurance 
Company of New York 
Orgeaized 1918 






Globe & Republic Insurance 
Company of America 
Established 1862 













Merchants and Manufacturers 
insurance Company of New York 


Orgenized 1849 







New York Fire Insurance 


Company 
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incorperated 1832 
Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. 
MANAGER 


92 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
paid exceed Three Hundred Fifty Million Dollars samen 
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This giant project provides vitally needed power 
and irrigation to a vast section of our great North- 
west. Costing over 733 million it created fertili 
and prosperity where barreness and hardship existed. 
The Northern Assurance has provided reliable 
Insurance Protection for over 117 years. 















—@ THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE C0. Ltd, 25 28°" 
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unevestments... 





By ERVIN L. HALL 
Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


Prophets—Money Managers 
and the Astute Investor 


VER the last couple of years 

and up to the present time 
there has been a continuing dis- 
cussion as to when this country is 
to have a recession or a depres- 
sion. That we must have one or 
the other is assumed by most of 
the prophets. This assumption is 
founded in the firm belief, in most 
quarters, that a boom or prvusper- 
ous period must be followed by a 
collapse and the picking up of 
pieces. 


Although volumes have been 
turned out on the “whys and 
wherefores” of the anticipated 


depression, the actual timing of 
the event has each month been 
moved farther into the future. 
The firm conviction of its inevita- 
bility does not change but as time 
passes and the expected unpleas- 
ant period does not arrive, a revi- 
sion in timing is made. The most 
recent example is that of the Eco- 
nomic Advisors to the Government 
who have now moved the expected 
date to the last quarter of 1954. 
This constant reference to and 
concern for a recession has in 
practice had a stabilizing effect 
on the economy. Business men and 
investors as a consequence have 
conservatively appraised the fu- 
ture. Inventories—taken country 
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wide—have not been unduly ex- 
panded. Security prices have not 
been bid up to heights that dis- 
count many years of prosperous 
operations. 

The excesses that have occurred 
—and there are always excesses 
in both booms and depressions— 
have been confined to compara- 
tively small segments of the econ- 
omy. Textiles, for example, had a 
difficult time a year or so ago. The 
shoe industry ran into temporary 
trouble but while these excesses 
were occurring the economic en- 
gine was running smoothly and 
the overall prosperity of the na- 
tion continued. 


Are Depressions Finished? 


The prophets of the school of 
thought that a depression is in- 
evitable may in time be right, 
solely on the law of averages, but 
even so the predictions of the last 
six years leave little to recommend 
the method of analysis these 
prophets have employed. 

As a matter of fact there are 
two sets of economic thought pre- 
vailing today. One group believes 
that the boom and depression 
cycle is still in operation. This 
calls for an eventual reduction of 
economic fat built up during good 


times. Money and jobs come too 
easily in prosperous periods with 
the result that people become lazy, 
less efficient, and expect a con- 
tinuation of good times regardless 
of effort. Unfortunately this is 
very true and very human and 
lends credence to the view thai 
every boom has its unpleasant 
corrective phase. 

The timing of the corrective 
phase is a difficulty faced by the 
economists. No two periods are 
exactly alike and in a growing 
country like ours, the increasing 
population, new scientific develop- 
ments, more efficient operating 
methods, all add new and chang- 
ing factors. The failure to realize 
the full importance of some of 
these new factors may be a cause 
of the failure of the prophets to 
correctly judge our economic out- 
look. 

The other school of thought 
does not have much background 
on which to draw, its inception, 
as a practical matter, having 
emerged during the early 1930s. 
It believes the central Govern- 
ment can and must prevent de- 
pressions as, according to this 
group, depressions are wasteful 
and place a heavy burden on those 
least able to carry it. In this ap- 
proach there is no need for proph- 
esy as the economy is expected to 
remain on a fairly even keel. 

Actually there has been no real 
opportunity to prove that eco- 
nomic cycles can be controlled or 
even modified by Government ac- 
tion. The currency was inflated in 
the early thirties as an opening 
gun in the Government’s effort to 
manage the existing depression. 
By the time this action and the 
many corollaries to it wore thin, 
the second world’ war was upon 
us with the many war-engendered 
artificial stimuli. After the war, 
with large amounts of money in 
the hands of the public, the pent 
up demand for all kinds of goods 
gave another fillip, followed and 
intensified by the Korean war. Al! 
in all we have been through 4 
couple of decades studded with 
artificial stimuli to the point of 
forgetting some of the old worti- 
some economic goblins and tend 
ing to place too much faith in 
some of the yet to be proven prom 
ises of the good fairies. 
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From all these differences of 
opinion and thought we can glean 
one positive fact and one fairly 
safe appraisal of human action. 
The positive fact is that no one in 
either the boom or depression 
school or the Government con- 
trolled money management school 
has come up with a reliable tim- 
ing device as to when a depression 
will come and when the managers 
should start preventative tactics. 
True, as pointed out above, there 
has been no dearth of prophesy 
and equally true there has been 
no lack of ideas as to what to do 
to prevent a depression. The tim- 
ing of the arrival of the dragon is 
still a mystery. 

A fairly safe bet on human ac- 
tion is that as long as depression 
talk goes on, as long as most 
everyone is anticipating a depres- 
sion, as long as the money Man- 
agers are all set with the “what 
to do” tactics, the economy is 
likely to continue its present pros- 
perous trend. People act that way. 

This protective action of ours— 
like the inky fluid ejected by the 
squid when trouble brews—may 
be our salvation for the moment. 
It is when the waters clear and we 
can see no disturbance cn the 
horizon that the time of trouble 
may be near. Actual excesses in 
many vital points in the economy, 
occurring simultaneously, are 
needed to set off the corrective 
Stage. When such forces are as- 
sembled we will see whether they 
are more powerful than the bul- 
warks being set up to control 
them. 

Investors cannot expect a con- 
tinuation of good business to 
mean a continuation of improving 
security values as we will always 
have our ups and downs in the 
market regardless of the economic 
trend. They can, however, be quite 
confident of sound long term in- 
vestments as long as the prosper- 
ous business cycle shows signs of 
continuing. On the facts we have 
to deal with, including the per- 
verseness of human nature, it 
Seems logical to assume a con- 
tinuation of a favorable economic 
climate until such time as its con- 
tinuance is being accepted in most 
quarters as a matter of fact. We 
do not seem to have reached such 
a point. 
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In your hands... 


~ fests the Security of others 
Thats why Berkshire Life provides 114 


Adult and Juvenile Life and Accident & Health policies 
and riders to take care of the three most vital problems: 
death, disability and old age. 


_ And that’ s why x 
Business Life Insurance Sales Kit ae 
@ Business A & H Insurance Plan 
®@ Direct Mail for both Life and A & H 
@ The Triangle Estate Programming Plans 
@ Colorful, practical Proposal Forms 


@ Life and’A & H Visual Sales Presentation Kit 





BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS are invited to write 
to the nearest Berkshire General Agent for FREE copies of both 
the handy pocket-size Merchandise Chart and Portfolio which 
outline the many unusual sales opportunities. * * 





Keep Your Eye on 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Life, Annuities. Accident & Health and Hospitalization | 
HARRISON L. AMBER, President 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 














Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis 
Consulting Actuaries 
55 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-5840 
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new england... 





What's In A Name? 


“Oh, no,” objected the prospect 
who was aware of his insurance 
knowledge, “I can beat your 3-D 
policy with this Storekeepers’ Bur- 
glary policy. It’s much cheaper— 
and, furthermore, it’s got seven 
coverages.” 

“Well,” said the agent patiently, 
“if it’s just a matter of the number 
of coverages, let’s start counting. 
The 3-D includes an employee dis- 
honesty bond, mercantile safe bur- 
glary, interior robbery, cutside 
robbery, open stock burglary and 
theft, premises all-risk, money and 
securities destruction, messenger 
all-risk, securities insurance, and 
depositors’ forgery. That’s ten. 
Shall we go into the details?’ 


“Insurance Is Weird” Dept. 


From The Travelers Protection 
magazine comes today’s bright- 
ener, viz.: A Jacksonville contract- 
ing firm phoned The Travelers 
office asking for certificates of in- 
surance for Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion and Liability to cover the ac- 
tivities of a subcontractor. Nobody 
in the office could locate any record 
of insurance on the subcontractor, 
so the contractor went to the sub- 
contractor. The latter still insisted 
he got his insurance from The 
Travelers: “Whenever I have a 
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construction job of any kind, I go 
right down to the Union Station 
and buy Travelers Accident Tickets 
for my men. Been doing it for 
years, and never had a bit of trou- 
ble of any kind.” 


American Agency System (Cont'd) 


Question: “Within the past fif- 
teen years the Property and Cas- 
ualty business, with the stock car- 
riers and agents in the forefront, 
has borrowed liberally from the 
Life business in respect to sales 
techniques and methods. Will this 
continue?” 

Comment: “It not only will con- 
tinue but may very likely be the 
salvation of the American Agency 
System. When you apply your 
sound knowledge of insurance prin- 
ciples to a client’s total insurance 
needs, you can blast the unin- 
formed, inattentive, policy peddler 
from the competitive picture every 
time it counts. 

“A continuous search for better 
insurance solutions is your not-so- 
secret secret weapon. When you 
review a client’s exposures to loss, 
thereby preparing a protection pro- 
gram that anticipates his needs, 
you are placing the client’s interest 
before your own. 

“The CPCU educational move- 
ment (CLU in Life insurance) is 
making a long stride toward re- 


moving the quacks from our busi- 
ness. The professions of ministry, 
medicine, law, accounting, Lanking, 
engineering, to name the most 
prominent, all went through simi- 
lar phases of growing up. 

“In sum, the right kind of for- 
ward-looking agent who is render- 
ing a competent, efficient and com- 
prehensive service to his clients 
will remain an essential factor in 
the insurance business and, what’s 
more, he’ll be worth every cent he 
gets.” 


Golden Egg Dep't 


Songster Phil Harris could tick 
off a number of things he likes 
about the South. There sre—to 
name four—ham hocks, buttered 
beans, candied yams, and black- 
eyed peas. Particularly palatable to 
anyone with an appetite for money, 
however, is a review of the tremen- 
dous expansion in the South Atlan- 
tic and Gulf Coast cities. 

Richmond has tobacco, Norfolk 
has shipbuilding, Raleigh has tex- 
tiles, Savannah has lumber, New 
Orleans has the Mississippi, Gal- 
veston has cotton, sulphur and 
grains, Houston has seventeen rail- 
roads. Midpoint in the new south- 
eastern sales swing is Jacksonville, 
a-buzz with industry and, recently, 
with insurance. Companies alert to 
the possibilities of making Jack- 
sonville a kind of “Hartford” are 
the ever-present Prudential, close- 
ly followed by Peninsular, State 
Farm, Gulf, Inter-State, United, 
and Independent. 

The incentive is twofold. Not 
only is there a new look to Dixie’s 
economic future, but Florida has 
frosted the cake with some easy-to- 
take taxation. Under new legisla- 
tion, if a company maintains a re- 
gional home office in Florida, it 
gets back up to 80 per cent of its 
2 per cent gross premium tax. 

Connecticut legislators mvan- 
while sit on their budget. They 
need all the tax money they can 
get, and insurance—one of their 
major businesses—helps pay the 
freight. (Although this item was 
written before the World Series, 
we can only suggest that in insur- 
ance as in baseball always stick 
with the champs until they're 
whipped. In either contest, ‘rust 
the Yankees to come out on top.-: 
eventually .. . someway.) 
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Continued from page 34 


tives will guarantee compliance and 
control. In this manner, home office 
functions become supervisory. 

To provide quality and policy con- 
trol, a resident executive should be 
in control of the branch office, inde- 
pendent of home office departmental 
interference, although home office 
departmental executives must have 
unquestioned authority concerning 
control in their area of responsi- 
bility. Without this, essential home 
office quality and policy control 
would be destroyed. 


Field Operation 


Certain functions are best per- 
formed at the field level, and should 
not be attempted elsewhere because 
of the nature of the service, or be- 
cause of benefits and economies de- 
rived therefrom. 

Local production is best guided by 
a field executive since his efforts re- 
flect characteristics of the territory. 
Sales bulletins, letters, and sales 
programs designed to meet needs of 
the area should be prepared here. 
Each fieldman should be multiple- 
line trained. However, specialists 
in inland marine, casualty, and fidel- 
ity and surety should be available 
to assist with more complex risks. 

Most policy writing should be 
done in the branch office because 
time is an important factor. To the 
agent, rapid delivery of a policy may 
be the difference between retention 
of an entire account or its loss to a 
competitor. Following are the types 
‘8 policies which should be written 

ere: 


Most Coverages 


Fire, for survey agents and for 
brokerage accounts whose policies 
should be written in the branch of- 
fice where rating and other data is 
avaliable; casualty, except for spe- 
cial inter-state risks for which rates 
and forms are more readily avail- 
able in the home office; fidelity and 
surety, unless it includes operations 
and risks located outside branch 
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office territory or is in a highly spe- 
cialized category; inland marine; 
accident and health, when practic- 
able. 

Ocean Marine, because of its spe- 
cialized nature, should be written 
at the home office or in a central 
marine office. 


One Exception 


All underwriting, except ocean 
marine, should be done at the 
branch office. Full autonomy and 
completed action is necessary to in- 
still agents’ confidence in the branch 
underwriter, and to avoid costly 
duplication. The underwriter, hav- 
ing intimate knowledge of territor- 
ial conditions, problems, and trends, 
can judge to better advantage each 
risk, and can settle problems with 
the agent on a personal basis. 

Coding should be done in the 
branch office by rate clerks or ex- 
aminers who can check codes when 
checking rates. Since branch offices 
are set up largely by geographical 
areas, the rater works with only a 
few territories and learns quickly 
their codes. 

Subject to adequate volume, it is 
desirable to have premium account- 
ing, billing, and collection opera- 
tions coordinated with policy writ- 
ing and underwriting at the one 
office. Accounting machinery, with 
its punch card system, is well de- 
signed for efficient use by large 
branch offices, and can be operated 
economically with only necessary 
control accounts furnished period- 
ically to the home office. 


However, the machines and their 
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lt seems one is a Life man and the 
other Fire & Casualty ... 


operation are, at present, expen- 
sive, and the factor of sufficient 
volume and activity must be given 
careful consideration to justify 
their use, especially in regard to 
fire writings. Small premiums per 
item, together with a large volume 
of items in the fire business encour- 
age use of machines. Research 
shows that it cost one company to 
record its fire business two and one- 
quarter times the cost of recording 
its casualty. 

Because recording costs tend to 
increase somewhat with decentral- 
ization (the attendant reduction in 
number of units processed), it is of 
underlying importance that volume 
in the branch be sufficient to justify 
machines. 


Capacity Not Used 


Statistical operations are not war- 
ranted in the average branch office. 
Need for statistical machines is 
limited to large-scale computations, 
data compilations, statements and 
analyses. Electronic equipment re- 
quires the feeding of a mass of data 
to justify its use. Since an elec- 
tronic data processing machine can 
add and subtract 16,666 times a 
second, can multiply and divide 2,- 
192 times a second, and can recall 
factors from “memory” in as little 
as twelve millionths of a second, it 
is readily perceivable that a branch 
office is far below its utilization 
capacity, and that such operations 
belong in the home office. 


Should Handle Claims 


Claims are best processed at the 
branch inasmuch as adjusters and 
branch office claims managers are 
in better position to evaluate and 
properly reserve each case. Know- 
ing local conditions, they can han- 
dle problems more satisfactorily. 
The branch should set up files, estab- 
lish reserves, review cases, handle 
closings, and report closings with 
necessary data to the home office. 

With a proper staff, the branch 
should service risks within the ter- 
ritory as well as company risks in 
the branch area which emanate 
from other territories. 

Since autonomy is inherent in ef- 
ficient branch office operation, it is 

Continued on page 76 
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necessary to establish a minimum 
volume at which point decentraliza- 
tion is justified. This is difficult 
since every company has a different 
figure in mind ranging from $750,- 
000 to $5,000,000. 


Workable Figure 


It is believed that from $2,000,- 
000 to $3,000,000 volume, covering 
one to three states is desirable. This 
figure should provide enough vol- 
ume to avoid the excessive expense 
ratio which can be experienced by 
offices with volume below $1,000,- 
000, and yet is low enough to pre- 
sent a model applicable to many 
companies. 

Based on the foregoing factors, 
an ideal branch office may be de- 
scribed. It is an autonomous branch 
office established in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, by a midwestern multiple- 
line company writing fire, casualty, 
inland marine, and fidelity and 
surety lines. It supervises Connec- 
ticut and Rhode Island with a pre- 
mium volume approximating $2,- 
600,000. It is directed by a resident 
secretary of the company who has 
full authority. There is a policy 
writing and claims adjusting service 
office in Providence, Rhode Island, 
because of competitive necessity and 
concentration of volume. In addi- 
tion, there are claims adjusters’ 
offices in Stamford, New Haven, 
and New London, Connecticut. 
These offices, of course, are con- 
trolled by and report to the Hart- 
ford office. 


Fields of Activity 


Production is controlled directly 
by the resident secretary. A mul- 
tiple-line state agent is located in 
Providence and supervises the 
partial service office there. There 
are two multiple-line special agents 
in Hartford handling east and west 
Connecticut. In addition, there are 
two specialist-fieldmen (one inland 
marine, and one casualty and fidel- 
ity and surety man) traveling the 
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area. Sales letters, bulletins, and 
information are published period- 
ically here for distribution to 
agents. 

Underwriters are given complete 
authority within limits set by the 
home office. The assistant manager 
supervises underwriting and cod- 
ing. Dailies are filed at the branch 
office, and none are sent to the home 
office. 

Underwriters are trained to han- 
dle fidelity and surety along with 
casualty. There is complete casu- 
alty authority except for specified 
catastrophe lines, inter-state risks, 
and large premium risks which are 
handled by the home office special 
risk department. Fidelity and 
surety underwriting is handled 
within provisions of the general let- 
ter of authority. 


Inland Marine, Too 


Fire underwriters handle inland 
marine risks as well. These under- 
writers consider risks within the 
territory, all others being referred 
to the home office. 

Branch underwriters are to be- 
come familiar with all classes of 
business written in the branch 
office, thus enabling smooth transi- 
tion to, and competent handling of, 
multiple-line writings. 

Casualty, fidelity and surety, and 
inland marine policies are written 
at the branch office for all survey 
agents. Complicated bonds are 
written at the home office. Auto- 
mobile, comprehensive personal lia- 
bility, and residence theft policies 
are written at the Providence office 
for Providence area agents. Fire 








Think I'll go out a while, dear — on 
nights like this | don't have to give 
them much of a sales talk. 


lines for survey agents, and broker- 
age lines located within branch 
office area are written at the Hart- 
ford office. 


Claims Manager 


Claims are under direct super- 
vision of branch office claims man- 
ager who sets up files, establishes 
reserves, reviews and adjusts re- 
serves periodically, handles and re- 
ports closings with necessary statis- 
tical data to the home office. He 
makes periodic control reports to 
the home office concerning number 
of cases outstanding, amounts of 
outstanding reserves, number of 
cases closed, and amounts paid. 

In accordance with company 
policy, automobile physical damage, 
property damage, and small fire and 
inland marine losses under $100 
are handled on a bulk basis, and no 
individual case files are maintained. 

Claims adjusters are trained in 
auto physical damage, third party 
liability, and fidelity and surety. A 
staff adjuster in the branch office 
processes fire and inland marine 
losses. He assigns losses to an ad- 
justment bureau if necessary. 

The branch office is staffed with 
engineers and auditors to service 
risks within the territory. They 
are under supervision of a chief 
engineer who is responsible to the 
branch manager. 


Business Machines 


Premium accounting, billing, and 
collection are done here under the 
supervision of the office manager. 
Accounting machinery prepares in 
a single operation a daily register, 
ledger account, and a premium 
statement. All transactions, includ- 
ing commission deductions, are 
shown on the statement furnished 
monthly to the agent as his itemized 
account current. This statement 
shows policy number, insured’s |ast 
name, and premium account entered 
by class and commission. 

Agents are required to remit the 
net due the company to the branch 
office not later than sixty days after 
the last day of the month for which 
the account is rendered. In this 
manner, the many suspense items 
are eliminated. 

Branch office accounts are set up 
to handle necessary journal entries 
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to function properly. Consolidated 
control account statements are fur- 
nished periodically to the home 
office. 

No statistical machinery is used 
here. All analyses and statistical 
data are processed at the home office. 

Typing on casualty policies, which 
lend themselves to simplicity and 
repetition (such as automobile, com- 
prehensive personal liability, and 
residence theft policies), is to be 
done directly on a duplicating ma- 
chine master stencil instead of on 
a policy. 


Copies Prepared 


A duplicating machine at the 
branch office then runs off all neces- 
sary copies—the policy, agent’s 
daily, branch office daily report, 
branch office combination account- 
ing and underwriting card, home 
office accounting control card, home 
office statistical card (furnishing 
data for the machine statistical 
cards), and the service card for is- 
suance to policyholders. 

Use of this method results in 
higher production at less cost. One 
machine operator can turn out all 
production needs daily. Time studies 
s'\ow that a policy writer turns out 
an average of 25 to 35 policies daily 
together with hand-collated carbon 
sets. With snap-outs, the average 
increases to from 40 to 45 policies 
per day, with its related sets of 
records. A machine operation more 
than pays for itself even in an office 
writing fewer than 10,000 policies 
per year. 

On more complex policies such 
as fire, inland marine, bonds, com- 
pensation, and liability, which do 
not lend themselves well to repeti- 
tion and simplicity, a policy and 
necessary dailies are typed with a 
hectograph insert. Without any 
further typing in the branch office, 
the hectograph carbon is sent to 
the home office where full accoun- 
ing and statistical information is 
run off. 


Secretary Responsible 


Full responsibility for the branch 
Oftice operation is invested in the 
resident secretary in his capacity 
as branch manager, with complete 
authority in all departments. Qual- 
ity and policy control is on a direct, 
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unbroken line from the home office 
department executives to their 
branch office counterparts. This 
home office control is maintained by 
periodic inspection and training 
visits. 

The extent of responsibility and 
authority is defined by a home office 
policy directive, and, in addition, 
there is a handbook for the branch 
office setting forth the policies and 
operational procedure guiding each 
function. Within the branch office, 
control flows downward and out- 
ward from the branch manager to 
each department. 


In summary, the following fac- 
tors are of primary importance to 
this ideal branch office operation: 
volume sufficient to insure eco- 
nomical operation; autonomy of op- 
eration in all departments; full au- 
thority to accompany responsibility 
for the branch manager; prompt 
service; a minimum duplication of 
records, underwriting, checking; 
and, most necessary, careful selec- 
tion and training of competent 
career personnel. 

Note: This paper was originally 
presented to the Connecticut Chapter 


of The Society of Chartered Property 
and Casualty Underwriters. 
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National 
Notes for 
Producers 


If you have difficult problems, let the 
fieldman know about them before his next visit. 
Then, when he visits your agency, 
you can make good use of his knowhow. 
He can help you with file- and desk-organizing. 
Or with policy interpretations, rating matters, 
classification of risks. Or with such matters as 
engineering and safety work for fire and 
casualty—and with loss adjustment 
and valuation probiems. 
And he can help you se//! He can help ascertain 
the best markets for different types of insurance— 


and act as service expert to convince 


hard-to-sell prospects. 


Yes, our fieldman is trained to serve agents. 
Make use of his training. At your service . . . 


£ 


the National of Hartford Group fieldman! 





LAR? 





Western Department, Chicago 
Pacific Department, San Francisco 
Canadian Department, Toronto 
Metropolitan Department, New York 


#) NATIONAL OF HARTFORD GROUP 


Fire « Marine « Casualty 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD 
MECHANICS AND TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
FRANKLIN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
TRANSCONTINENTAL 
UNITED NATIONAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Executive and Administrative Offices: Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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that his child and the children of 
his community receive driver train- 
ing, either in high school or under 
qualified personal supervision. A 
survey of 38 accidents involving 
Class 2 insureds by the same com- 
pany revealed that 70 per cent of 
the drivers were 20 years of age or 
younger. The violations shown by 
the facts of the accidents were as 
follows: Failure to yield, excessive 
speed, improper backing, improper 
stopping, reckless driving, and fail- 
ure to report accidents. These 38 
cases showed that four-fifths of the 
accidents involved single people. 
The sons have far more accidents 
than the daughters. Speed was reg- 
ulated only by weather conditions. 
Repeaters were involved in 50 per 
cent of the accidents. 

Isn’t that a grim picture to pre- 
sent to the American people when 
you consider the sons and daugh- 
ters involved represent not only our 
pride and joy, but the class to whom 


the future of this country is to be 
entrusted? We, as a class of par- 
ents and as members of the insur- 
ance industry, have fallen down 
badly in youthful driver training 
which has been very successful in 
the isolated areas where it has been 
rigidly enforced. We must say fur- 
ther, in all fairness to the agents, 
that the failure of stock conference 
companies to grant insurance con- 
cessions to the graduates of the 
Student Driver Training programs 
in our state, as does the Farm Bu- 
reau, has had a deleterious effect. 
Incidentally, Vermont reports on 
the basis of four years’ experience 
that untrained drivers have four 
times as many accidents as trained. 


Summing Up 

In conclusion, we wish to sum- 
marize our report in this fashion: 

1. Immediate action is necessary 
on the part of the stock conference 
companies and their bureaus to re- 
vise rates at territorial and class 
levels. 

2. An intensive public relations 
program should be inaugurated per- 





taining to the youthful drivers. 


3. The bureaus should immedi- 
ately cooperate with the state asso- 
ciations so that prior information 
can be given and explanations made 
to the general public as to why rate 


changes occur. 


4. Each agent should be indoctri- 
nated with the thought that he has 
a tremendous competitive advar- 
tage inasmuch as he is the source 
of the insurance and has the op- 
portunity to sell himself by taking 
an active interest in the affairs of 
He also has a big 
advantage in the way he extends 
credit on a reasonable basis. He 
should further explain that he has 
binding authority for his company 
and that his insureds are covered 
whether the premium is paid or not. 

We hope, for the future of our 
business, that the powers that be 
will take immediate action. If they 
don’t, we can only trust that the 
good Lord will provide us, in Ohio, 
with a Joe Neumann to fight the 
insurance 
legislation which will be inevitable 


his customers. 


compulsory automobile 


within the next decade. 





“We're Really in 


says Mrs. M. R. Snow . 
Spokane, Washington i 


encouragement. 


in 1952 of $886,778. 


Saint Paul |, Minnesota 









“From the day we were married in 1942, we saved every 
possible dollar for the time when Mike could buy his own 
business and be his own boss. 

“We finally became proud owners of a grocery store in 
1949. But Mike found the life of a grocer confining. So 
before the year was over, we sold the store. 

“But we didn’t give up our dream of independence and 


security. In fact our dream came true very soon . 
ing Mike's decision to try life insurance selling. And after 
considering a good many companies, 
Minnesota Mutual offered what he really wanted — work- 
able sales tools and a friendly spirit of cooperation and 


he realized that 


“Now after almost two years with Minnesota Mutual, Mike 
knows that in life insurance selling he has the opportunity 
to make his selling ability count. He's his own boss, able 
to promote himself as fast as his talents will carry him.” 
M. R. Snow became associated with The Minnesota 
Mutual Life Insurance Company in September, 1951. 
Quickly putting Minnesota Mutual’s Organized Sales 
Plan to effective use, he had a total paid production 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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alanced company is, we believe, a company 


.. whose financial position is strong 
. . whose geographical market embraces 


a balance of metropolitan, town and 
rural areas 


.. whose policy contracts include all 


fundamental coverages... 


.. whose contributions to its industry 


have been recognized as outstanding 


. whose growth has been steady 
and uniform 


.. whose size is sufficiently large to 


assure confidence and prestige 


.. whose management, nevertheless, 


has never lost the common touch 
with agent and policyholder 

. whose reputation as a friendly com- 
pany has been consistently upheld 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company 


The FIDELITY MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUF 


PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 
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Direct Writers 


Continued from page 23 


surance. At that time insurance 
was largely limited to fire cover- 
age. Policyholders generally lived 
over their shops, next door to their 
offices, or operated their planta- 
tions as business establishments. 
Only people of economic sub- 
stance were in the market for pro- 
tection. These citizens brought to 
the purchase of insurance the 
same care and judgment, the same 
self-reliance, and the same practi- 
cal understanding that they dis- 
played in their other commercial 
dealings. 


Three Factors 


Three influences have now 
changed this state of affairs radi- 
cally. Development of mass pur- 
chasing power has made _ indi- 
vidual home-ownership the rule 
rather than the exception, and has 
placed durable consumer goods 
and other insurable possessions 
in the hands of a host of people. 
The complexity of modern life, 
concretely represented by the 
automobile, has magnified the 
average man’s capability of harm- 
ing his neighbor, and has made 
liability insurance essential to 
anyone who has property or earn- 
ings subject to attachment. Final- 
ly, technical advances within the 
insurance business itself have 
made it possible to offer novel 
types of health insurance, which 
concurrent increases in the cost 
of medical care have made highly 
important to the consumer. 

But it would be a mistake to 
regard this new mass market with 
complacence, and view it simply 
aS an expanding universe of op- 
Poriunity for insurers. We must 
also grasp its special problems 
and its dangers. To begin with, 
we should recognize the differ- 
ence between the problems atten- 
dant on serving that part of the 
new market which really repre- 
sents a development of the old, 
and the problems we encounter in 
dealing with the entirely new in- 
surance demands which have made 
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themselves heard in this century. 

The first group of problems 
arise in connection with the sale 
of personal insurance against fire, 
burglary, earthquake, and the mis- 
cellaneous hazards collected un- 
der the heading of extended cov- 
erage. These forms of protection 
have one significant element in 
common; they all presuppose that 
the insured owns property whose 
value he wishes to safeguard. 

As property-owners and people 
of substance in the community, 
those who need the kinds of in- 
surance mentioned are in a sense 
the heirs of the shrewd and afflu- 
ent business-personal insurance 
buyers of the nineteenth century. 
The carriers acknowledge this by 
offering to design individualized 
programs exactly suited to the 
particular situation of each buyer. 
With the advent of multiple lines 
coverage, individualized programs 
packaging many coverages into 
one policy have become formida- 
bly complex. 

However, this trend ignores the 
fact that the average householder 
of 1953 seldom is prepared to 
judge between the merits and 
prices of a multitude of insurance 
packages. His property holdings 
are likely to be limited, and in no 
essential respect dissimilar to the 
holdings of his neighbors. He has 
an idea of what insurance protec- 
tion he needs, but in the confu- 
sion that is likely to result from 
the extension of “packaged cover- 
ages,” only a lawyer or a disaster 
will be able to tell him whether 
he has bought it. If the answer is 
unsatisfactory, his resentment is 
likely to turn, not merely against 
the insurer, but against insur- 
ance. 


All Agree, But .. . 


It is therefore important to the 
insurance business, as well as to 
individual insureds, that personal 
lines policies be simplified as far 
as possible. With this there will 
perhaps be little disagreement. 
But there may be less concurrence 
with the concomitant propositions, 
which are that simplicity requires 
a high degree of uniformity, and 
that this in turn requires careful 

Continued on page 80 
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ASSOCIATE GENERAL AGENT WANTED 


Good Opportunity for a producer and 
one who has knowledge in managing 
and training men. To become a part- 
ner in an established agency. Write 
all particulars to Box No. 75. 
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Openings now available in Ken- 
tucky, Alabama, Utah, New Mex- 
ico, Colorado, Wyoming, Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee and Texas. 

Top contract available for Acci- 
dent and Health general agents. 
If you have a good previous rec- 
ord and can finance your deal, 
then write today. There are open- 
ings also for experienced Accident 
and Health agency men. All in- 
quiries will be treated confidential. 


BOX NUMBER 30 
The Spectator 
Chestnut and 56th Sts. 


Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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Hunting IS hazardous. That's why agents will be writ- 
ing thousands of Hunter’s TRIPMASTER policies this fall. 
Hunting and all other accidents are covered 24 hours a day, world 
wide. Policies provide from $5000 to $50,000 Death & Dismem- 
berment; $250 to $2500 Accident Medical Expense. Issued for 
any period from 3 days to 6 months. Write for TRIPMASTER 
sales kit today. Available in all states. 


American Casualty 


COMPANY 


READING @® PENNSYLVANIA 





Fire Affiliate: American Aviation & General Insurance Company 

















Att’n: Insurance Agents. 


THE WAY TO SELL MORE INSURANCE 
IS TO KNOW MORE INSURANCE. The 
Spectator’s “COVERAGE AND FORMS” 


tells you all about any policy. 
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Continued from page 79 


administrative control of policy 
forms. 

Yet these propositions are hard 
to escape. Ordinary language can 
mislead if somehow it results in 
the exclusion from coverage of 
obligations that have acquired 
concreteness and certainty from 
prolonged usage and through judi- 
cia] interpretation of the tradi- 
tional policy forms. Consequently, 
it is to the interest of al] con- 
cerned that insurance contracts 
applying to any commonly under- 
stood subject matter, such as a 
dwelling or its contents, regularly 
comprise standard undertakings 
spelled out in language approved 
by the regulatory authority. 


Multiple Lines Questioned 


Complications may well attend 
the application of this idea to the 
control of multiple lines policies. 
The multiple lines approach is 
economically justified insofar as 
it permits saving of time and trou- 
ble in the issuing of policies, but 
the insurance industry should vig- 
orously oppose use of the device 
for the purpose of avoiding exist- 
ing regulations. To the degree 
that it is used either to mislead 
the inexperienced househoiaer as 
to the extent of his protection, or 
to create a wreckage of the regu- 
latory system, it is as dangerous 
as it is unjustified. 

Thus the problem is to find a 
formula that will permit us to 
combine maximum saving with 
maximum assurance that the pro- 
tection offered under the multiple 
policy will not fall below an un- 
derstood standard. Such a formula 
need not interfere with competi- 
tive innovations of a_ positive 
kind, representing additions to 
basic protection. Nor, subject t0 
safeguards, would it preclude the 
negotiation of special non-stend- 
ard policies for the benefit of the 





unusual buyer who needs individ- 
ually tailored protection, and has 
the knowledge or the advice that 
he needs to select it. 

But if we are right in believing 
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that the representative buyer of 
personal insurance today requires 
and will have standardized pol- 
icies, we are right in maintaining 
our traditional system of offering 
savings to insurance buyers by 
concentrating on the wide sale of 
a uniform article, rather than the 
design of individual articies at 
necessarily higher prices. 

It now remains to consider 
the special competitive problems 
raised by the appearance of a kind 
of personal insurance unknown to 
our predecessors—that is, insur- 
ance, not against the loss of the 
value of existing property, but 
against liabilities exceeding the 
individual’s total worth. The mar- 
ket for this protection is not con- 
fined to the propertied classes, in 
either the old or the modern sense. 
Almost every adult is a prospec- 
tive buyer and he approaches the 
insurance industry, not oniy as a 
business man, but also as a voter. 

For many years, there has been 
a tendency within our society for 
rights, formerly limited by the 
possessor’s economic status, to 
slip over into the category of ab- 
solute rights, along with those 
specified in the first ten Amend- 
ments to the Federal Constitution. 
The complex causes of this trend 
need not be examined here, but 
their consequences are increas- 
ingly obvious. The privilege of 
owning an automobile, for exam- 
ple, is regarded by millions as no 
less a necessity to life than proper 
shelter. To the extent this is so, 
automobile insurance has tended 
to shift from the economic sphere 
into the social, which is to say, 
the political. 


Political Rights 


This has a direct influence on 
our business, for if a “right” is 
acknowledged as political, the 
means of protecting its exercise 
become political too. As the poten- 
tial liability of the motorist in- 
creases, his “right” to possess a 
motor vehicle becomes meaning- 
less to the extent that it is di- 
vorced from the “right” to such 
protection against tort liability 
for bodily injury as he must have 
to permit him to exerr -: his 
“right” to own and drive an auto- 

Continued on page 82 
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—hours 
—wages 
—vacations 
—pensions 
proximity 
are important items. 


All are easily measured. 


Equally important are the intangibles 
—the aims 
—the philosophy 
—the attitude 


of a prospective employer. 


Difficult things to measure—harder to explain. 
A GROUP WELFARE PROGRAM is always the sign 
of a good place to work. Thousands of employers 


have proved it. 
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the news. Let us help you tell them. 


AMERICAN 


Zurich General Accident and Liability Insurance Company, Ltd. 








American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE: 135 S$. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 











Att’n: Insurance Buyers. 


YOU NEED A GOOD KNOWLEDGE OF 
INSURANCE TO BUY THE RIGHT IN- 
SURANCE. The Spectator’s “COVERAGE 
AND FORMS” Tells You All. 
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mobile. (Financial and security 
responsibility laws have brought 
this point home to those who 
might have overlooked it.) The 
feady availability of such protec- 
tion, therefore, is apt to be viewed 
by the citizen as a political right 
which he is prepared to demand at 
the polls. 


It is this public attitude that 
has produced our chief ccmpeti- 
tive problem in personal automo- 
bile liability insurance. There 
have been other problems, of 
course, but they have been rela- 
tively easy to deal with because 
they have not brought together 
virtually unlimited liability and a 
“right,” asserted by virtually the 
whole population, to have protec- 
tion against such liability. Auto- 
mobile physical damage coverage, 
for example, is inherently limited 
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ACCOUNTS 





Know Your Business 


An AGENT’S POTENTIAL for progressing into 
a real insurance account salesman lies a great 
deal in his alertness and his knowledge of in- 
surance. You cannot gain by studying your 
customers unless you are also a student of 
your own business. 


Insurance is not static. It is a constantly 
changing business, striving always to keep 
abreast of the needs of the insuring public. 
New laws and regulations of insurance super- 
vising bodies, new legal interpretations, new 
adaptations of existing policies and presenta- 
tion of additional new kinds of protection 
must be followed and mastered if you are to 
render the kind of service that builds accounts. 


Many of these changes offer you immediate 
opportunity to render some related service to 
the customers on your books, often, to sell 
them more insurance. Up-to-the-minute knowl- 
edge enables you to capitalize on them. 


Remember, the public respects and seeks the 
men who know their business. The companies 
of the Commercial Union-Ocean Group know 
their business and have many years’ experi- 
ence with agents’ sales problems. We are pre- 
pared to assist agents constructively, 
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and is amenable to the ordinary 
classification processes of insur- 
ance rate-making. 

Automobile bodily injury insur- 
ance, too, is amenable to these 
processes, and it is possible to 
classify car owners in such a way 
that each pays a rate refiecting 
his actual loss potential with 
enough accuracy to make syste- 
matic rate deviation uneconomic. 
The basic difficulty is that such 
plan requires some owners—per- 
haps a fairly large number—to 
pay rates considered to be pro- 
hibitively high. 

To avoid this, and to carry out 
the “social” duty to provide in- 
surance, the industry has offered 
some owners coverage at rates 
known to be inadequate. In part, 
this has been done openly, through 
the organization of the assigned 
risk plans. In part, it has been 
done by creating rating classes so 
broad as to permit risks of differ- 
ing loss potential to exist within 
the same group. 

Such controlled systems are 
quite workable as long as the 
rules of the game are recognized 
and refractory players are firmly 
benched. The trouble with our 
method of play is that, while the 
industry has recognized some 
rules formally (e.g., the rule as to 
accepting assigned risks), others 
it has observed informally (e.g., 
the rule as to accepting a cross- 
section of each class). In com- 
peting with certain teams, this has 
put the rest of the business under 
an almost impossible handicap. 


Specialty Companies 


What is to be done? Can the 
rest of the business ignore the 
competition of the “specialty” or- 
ganizations and insist on provid- 
ing its buyers either with al] their 
fire and casualty coverages, or 
with none at all? The reasoning 
here would be that, although the 
rates to preferred risks on auto- 
mobile liability or some other line 
might be higher than the rates of 
certain competitors, the service 
provided by the field representa- 
tive in putting the whole package 
together would justify the difier- 
ence in cost. 

This, in effect, has been the ap- 
proach advocated by executives 
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of certain stock insurance com- 
panies. But this is unrealistic be- 
cause it concentrates attention on 
a minority of buyers—those who 
willingly accept whatever bill is 
rendered—and ignores the price- 
conscious majority. For the mul- 
tiple line mutuals to follow such 
a policy would mean to neglect 
the mass market which their or- 
ganization and methods especially 
fit them to serve. 


What To Do? 


Should the general writers meet 
the “specialty companies” on their 
own ground by filing a veritable 
flood of rating plans, accompanied 
by homespun underwriting theo- 
ries presumed to identify and at- 
tract superior risks? True enough, 
the strategy of such a contest is 
less simple for general writing 
organizations with existing com- 
mitments than it is for “specialty” 
carriers recently enterirg the 
field. The industry must not treat 
existing policyholders lightly; and 
general writing companies cannot 
be too exacting in dealing with 
the generally desirable buyer who 
is in the market for broad cover- 
age. Although these considera- 
tions may limit our ability to shift 
position quickly, they are none 
the less favorable assets to have 
on our side in seeking public con- 
fidence and good will. On balance, 
the general writing companies 
would be able to give a good ac- 
count of themselves were they 
to engage in such a competitive 
struggle. 

But to the extent that such 
strategy would lead to the segre- 
gation of business as undesirable 
from an underwriting standpoint, 
substantially greater numbers of 
assigned risks would be created. 
The companies can gain no long 
term advantage by tactics leading 
to such result, because the as- 
signed risk business must be 
spread in uniform proportions to 
all the carriers. Meanwhile, the 
impact of such a situation on the 
Public would be seriously disad- 
vantageous to the industry in its 
dealings with policyholders and 
might even lead to damaging po- 
litical consequences. 

Would firmer regulation be a 
better alternative for the indus- 
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try and the public? There have 
been many within the business 
who have voiced a great deal of 
criticism regarding the effect of 
too much regulation. Instances 
can be cited where regulation has 
been carried to the length of vir- 
tual capture. On the other hand, 
the observation persists that re- 
forms are generally made from 
without rather than from within. 

The experience of OPA and sim- 
ilar agencies shows that under 
the force of strong economic pres- 


sures, half-hearted controls sim- 
ply penalize the conscientious. 
Economic pressure in the automo- 
bile liability area is already high 
and may be expected to mount. 
The key question that the indus- 
try and the regulatory authorities 
must answer in deciding the issue 
is: what course of action will best 
improve the ability of the busi- 
ness to supply, at reasonable and 
non-discriminatory rates, the in- 
surance protection required by the 
mass market of insurance buyers? 












ENDOWMENTS 
SHOULD BE 
FLEXIBLE, TOO! 





HOME OFFICE: Los Angeles 
W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 





WHAT HAPPENS when an Endowment owner 
finds that his kind of policy is temporary, too? 


Needs, like wants, can change. Suppose an 
Endowment owner does discover he’ll still need 
insurance after his policy would mature? 
Suppose he has meanwhile become uninsurable? 
It’s not the money he will eventually save but 
the protection that will eventually terminate that 
concerns him then. 


The built-in flexibility that’s standard in all of 
Occidental’s straight Endowments may possibly 
help him then —like this: 


During the 90-day period when cash value 
equals the single premium for the same amount 
of Life — not Endowment! — insurance, the 
insured may change to a paid-up Life policy — 
without evidence of insurability! 


It’s a typical Occidental offering. 






“A Star in the West...” 


cidental 


Life. 


**WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS... THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO!" 
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U. S. Life 


The United States Life Insur- 
ance Company has developed its 
second package plan in the last 
few months. This is the “Ideal 
Protection Plan,” a new Life and 
Accident and Sickness combina- 
tion. A typical package plan pays 
$200 a month for total disability 
resulting from accidental injury 
or confining sickness, continuing 
as long as the assured is disabled. 
For natural death, this combina- 
tion pays $2,000 if the assured dies 
during the first ten years, increas- 
ing 10 per cent annually to a total 
of $4,000 in the twentieth year. 


Manhattan Life 


The Manhattan Life announces 
its new Progressive Juvenile En- 
dowment policy which contains 
two optional features: 

1. Monthly income to the child 
in the event of the purchas- 
er’s death. 

2. Continuance of the juvenile 
policy should the purchaser 
die or become totally and per- 
manently disabled. 


Mutual Benefit Life 


Mutual Benefit Life of Newark 
has two new non-renewable term 
policies. The Initial Term—ordi- 
nary life policy provides term in- 
surance during the first two, three, 
four or five policy years as re- 
quested, converting automatically 
to the Ordinary Life plan at the 


end of the term period. The other i 
y 
4 


policy provides term insurance for 
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either 10 or 15 years and is con- 
vertible without evidence of in- 
surability upon request within the 
first 8 or 12 policy years. 


Mutual of New York 


Mutual of New York has in- 
creased the maximum limit for an- 
nuities from .$100,000 to $200,000 
single premium, including the sin- 
gle premium for existing annui- 
ties, retirement income or insur- 
ance. Also announced is a new 
Hospital Insurance on a family or 
individual basis. 


Prudential 


The Prudential announces that 
discount at the rate of 24% per cent 
per annum, compound interest, 
will be allowed on any Ordinary 
premium paid three months or 
More in advance of its due date. 


Farmers Life 


The Farmers Life Insurance 
Company has added a mortgage 
redemption rider to its current 
line of policies. This rider can be 
attached to any life or endowment 
policy of the company amounting 
to $1,000 or more. 


Connecticut Mutual 


Connecticut Mutual Life an- 
nounces certain liberalizations in 
its military risk underwriting 
rules. Limits have been raised to 
$25,000 for males from 17 to 26 
who may be subject to draft at 
some future date but who have 
no immediate prospects of being 





called. Larger amounts will now 
be considered for reservists—Vet- 
erans subject to individual consid- 
eration. 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Massachusetts Mutual states 
that the non-medical limit on 
married women, widows and di- 
vorcees will be increased to $5,000 
at all ages to rated age 40 inclu- 
sive. The former limit was $2,500 
on these classes. 


Aetna 


Aetna announces an increase 
from $50,000 to $100,000 in the 
amount which will be accepted for 
discounted premiums paid in ad- 
vance. Up to 20 years’ advance 
payment will now be accepted. 


Guardian Life 


The Guardian Life will issue a 
new five-for-one juvenile policy. It 
is a level premium life paid up at 
age 65 policy, and will be issued 
at ages zero to fourteen inclusive. 
Each unit provides a death bene- 
fit before age twenty-one of $1,000 
and a death benefit of $5,000 after 
age twenty-one. 


Reports on 
Company Business 


Bankers Life of Des Moines re- 
ported that new business issued 
and paid for in the first seven 
months of this year amounted 
to $112,740,240, including $84,- 
217,392 in Ordinary and $28,- 
522,848 in Group. Insurance in 
force reached a high of $1,865,- 
087,436. 


Northwestern Mutual Life of Mil- 
waukee has sales totaling, in 
the first seven months of 1953, 
$310,086,191, which was 3.6 per 
cent higher than the previous 
record set in 1947 for that por- 
tion of the year. The company 
also passed the $3 billion mark 
in admitted assets and $7 bil- 
lion for insurance in force. 


Business Men’s Assurance of 
Kansas City reports a total of 
$684,777,091 life insurance iM 
force on July 31, following 4 
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record high tor production in 


that month. 


Equitable Life of lowa reported 
its highest seven-month produc- 
tion mark with $74,011,711 this 
year, an increase of 7.6 per cent 
over that period in 1952. Total 
in force on July 31 was $1,270,- 
786,425. 


Penn Mutual Life of Philadelphia 
reported 13 per cent more life 
insurance paid for during the 
first seven months of 1953 
than during the same period 
last year. July’s paid business 
amounted to $30,541,135 for the 
company’s largest July total. 


Old Line Life of Milwaukee 
showed an increase of 18 per 
cent in business written to 
August 15, compared to the 
same period in 1952. Tctal in- 
surance in force on June 30 was 
$157,756,072. Premiums received 
were $2,467,847. Assets had 
risen to $48,026,574. 


Farm Bureau Life of Columbus, 
Ohio, reports total issued and 
paid-for Ordinary business of 
$91,350,000 in first seven months 
of this year, an increase of 
more than $16 million or 22 per 
cent over same period of 1952. 
Total insurance in force on July 
31 was $630,005,000, consisting 
of $583,972,000 Ordinary and 
$46,033,000 Group. 
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re PERSONALS 


J. D.: Please come back. All is forgiven. Client wants unusual coverage 
and you have the only copy of “Coverage and Forms.” C. J 








C. J.: If he won’t come back, write us. The Spectator. 
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Disability Insurance 


Continued from page 21 


group and individual have no sub- 
stantial differences once a claim is 
established. 


Uniform Policy Forms 


The companies seek better leg- 
islation. First, they hope for com- 
plete uniformity among states, in- 
sofar as the use of policy forms is 
concerned. This does not mean a 
standard policy as to benefits, but 
administratively each company 
wants to use the same printed 
forms in each state to avoid the ad- 
ditional costs of printing, school- 
ing of agents, handling and sup- 
ply. And of very great importance, 
the companies want to simplify or 
unify the process of getting ap- 
proval for the use of such forms 
from the various state insurance 
departments. This cost obviously 
is reflected in the insurance pre- 
mium, and if and when a notice- 
able part of this expense is elimi- 
nated, it will also be reflected. 
Hence, the public will be the bene- 
ficiary. 

This legislative program is 
matched by progress in the other 
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Investments of U. S. Life Insurance Companies (June) 


(000,000 Omi tted) 
































Acquired Held in Hol ngs 
Type of Investment June June 6 Mo. 6 Mo. June 30 June 30 May 3 
1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 to June 1953 
BONDS 
Government......... evccecce U. S..... TTTTTTT $308 $520 $1,760 $2,288 $10,030 $10,309 $-52 
Canada.......+.. eco coe 3 8 564 815 -40 
Other. eee coe eee 2 22 23 eee 
State, Provincial, Local..U. 8S... 12 10 97 50 1,195 1,095 +1 
Canada, 1 8 53 66 643 609 -2 
; Other.. ° coe eee eee 2 eee 
World Bam. cccccccoccccoccescoccs ee eee 1 eee 26 130 119 eee 
Railroad........ eccccccceeUe Brccee ee 12 72 108 204 3,524 3,379 +1 
; Foreign “ ee ee ee 37 41 ge 
Public Utility....... cocceDe Breccccccccce 121 57 472 455 11,907 11,184 +89 
Foreign. ......+. 2 7 17 17 393 376 +1 
GREP oc ccccccrcscccccccccce GU. Brcccccceccces 420 287 1,784 1,763 14,187 12,238 +191 
POG cccccece 23 7 106 75 574 408 +8 
TOTAL..... 899 969 4,400 4,954 43,208 40,598 +203 
PREFERRED STOCKS 
BRA ETORE. cccccccccccccesce U. Srcccccccce ee eee eee 1 1 95 86 eee 
Foreign.....see- coe eee eee eee eee eee eee 
Public Ulility. .ccccccccee DT. Bi ccccccccccs 8 ll 59 43 657 593 +7 
FPoreign.......+. coe eee eee ese eee eee eee 
GENET. ccccccccccccccsccese U. Brcccccccccce 1 3 13 16 778 801 -6 
Foreign. .......+. coe cee 1 eee 2 1 eee 
TOTAL..... 9 14 74 60 1,532 1,481 +1 
COMMDN STOCKS 
BALITORE, ccpcccccccecccces UT. Brcccccccccce eee eee 1 1 32 30 eve 
Foreign......++. eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
Public Utility........se6. UT. Brrcccccccces 3 3 17 14 212 185 -2 
Foreign.......++. eee eee ese eee eee eee eee 
CERO. coc ccccccccccccccses DU. BS. cccccccecse 9 3 35 28 492 453 eee 
Foreign......++. ot. eee eee ees 1 1 eee 
TOTAL..... 12 6 53 43 737 669 2 
MORTGAGES 
POPR, ccccccccccccecccecoce eee ees eee coe 25 28 eee 
29 28 234 206 1,771 1,591 +18 
Non-Farm......+ ° 67 80 443 420 5,884 5,476 +30 
34 32 170 271 3,396 3,304 +6 
229 204 1,297 1,076 11,145 9,936 +112 
359 344 «2,144 1,973 22,221 W,335 +166 
REAL ESTATE 
Company Used 3 2 11 3 415 383 +4 
Investment 1 1 4 6 448 357 «1 
11 19 62 99 1,030 905 +9 
GEREE, cccccccccccccccccecs eee eee eee eee i6 20 -1 
° 1 2 2 26 28 
15 23 79 116 «61,935 1,693 +11 
POLICY LOANS. ......++000e00 niaisiudidediamal 49 42 20 21 2,789 2,66 ~ +19 
occcccce PTITTTITITITT TTT eeccces eos xxx Xxx xxx xxx 924 1,056 -50 
OTHER ASSETS........+ cccccccccocccccs cccece xxx xxx xxx XXX 2,057 1,856 “8 
TOTAL. ccccccccccccccccccccccesesecees + $1,343 $1,388 $7,030 $7,417 $75, 403 $70,334 $+340 


Totals for U. S. companies estimated on basis of reports from life insurance companies representing 
97% of all assets. The amounts shown represent book values for all items except "Other Assets" and 
"Total". The change in holdings for the month may sometimes be greater theu acquisitions for a 
particular item due to rounding, write-ups and other adjustments. 
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areas of regulatory concern to the 
disability insurance business. The 
majority of regulatory officials in 
the states are doing a sincere, effi- 
cient and reasonable job of super- 
vision. While it is difficult to pin- 
point reasons for this overall en- 
lightened approach, the important 
thing is that the satisfactury re- 
sults are being accomplished. 


Role of Claims 


One significant thing emerges: 
With the majority of disability in- 
surers there has come a renewed 


emphasis on claim philosophy. In 
the report of the Claims Relations 
Committee of the Health and Ac- 
cident Underwriters Conference, 
dated May 29, 1952, this was 
stated as follows: 


“The essential ingredient of ac- 
cident and health insurance, the 
ingredient which the public buys 
is peace of mind. Most wage earn- 
ers can provide in their ordinary 
budgets for the small costs of very 
short disabilities, but lost income 
and heavy medical bills cannot be 
budgeted without the help of in- 
surance. Part of the insured’s 
peace of mind comes from know- 
ing that he has insurance to help 
meet these losses; and a very im- 
portant part of his peace of mind 
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Representing graphically the increase in the number of people covered 

by disability insurance since 1946, the chart above shows the area of 

medical protection, while the chart belows depicts the rise in loss of time 
protection. 
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comes from fair, reasonabie, and 
prompt settlement when he has a 
claim. It should be the purpose of 
the insurer to pay disabled policy- 
holders an amount which a rea- 
sonable and objective observer 
would consider fair under the 
policy and to make the payment in 
a prompt and cheerful manner. A 
fair amount paid grudgingly or an 
argument over a small difference, 
makes a dissatisfied policyholder 
who might have been satisfied at 
the price of a different attitude or 
a very slightly larger payment. 


Reasonable Settlement 


“Accident and health insurance 
provides protection against a va- 
riety of hazards. In many claims 
it is difficult to determine the exact 
extent of disability or the exact 
amount of expense for which the 
insured is entitled to reimburse- 
ment. The difficulty of securing 
facts should not obscure the ob- 
jective of making a reasonable 
settlement with the least pussible 
amount of red tape for the insured 
and his physician and the hospital. 
Gross overpayment to a particular 
policyholder penalizes every other 
policyholder, since insurance in 
essence is simply a sharing of risk. 
When claims are grossly overpaid 
the entire insured group suffers 
in the form of higher premium 
rates. On the other hand, reason- 
able settlements, even if they av- 
erage slightly more than the com- 
pany might be legally obligated to 
pay under the policy contracts, are 
justified if the result is a real in- 
crease in policyholder satisfaction. 
Peace of mind can be regarded as 
a commodity for which the policy- 
holder expects to pay a fair price 
and which, if not delivered, will 
place the reputation of the com- 
pany and of the industry in jeop- 
ardy.” 


Fewer Complaints 


Some state insurance commis- 
sioners have noticed that despite 
the tremendous volume increase of 
the business, there are actually 
fewer inquiries or so-called “com- 
plaints” from the public than there 
were only a few years ago. None 
has noted an increase commensu- 
rate with the increase in business. 
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ability business among all other 
varieties of insurance. Again men- 
tioning our friends in the fire in- 
surance business, the incidence of 
fire or fire losses in the home is 
one fire in each 100 homes each 
year. Life insurance is payable 
only once, in its basic form—at 
death. Meanwhile, the average 
individual suffers approximately 
nine important disabilities during 
his life time. Each year about one 
out of seven policyholders (or 
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the percentage will be relatively 
stable throughout the entire pe- 
riod of coverage. The task is to 
determine “Y” and to base the 
premium accordingly. 

Another problem concerns a 
similar sort of predictability in a 
situation that is unique to the dis- 
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Peerless Agents are fully equipped to 
produce greater sales volume by selling 
thoroughly complete insurance programs to 
all their customers and prospects 

The Peerless “Simplifier” (for the ‘sale of 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds) and the — 
“Organizer” (for the sale of Fire, 
Casualty and Bonding protection) leave , 
nothing to chance — nothing to 
memory. These two st ctf y 
cover complete insurance program,” 
ming so forcefully and logically ” 
they are sure business builders 
whenever they are used. 
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group certifications) will have a 


claim. 

This points up the fact that dis- 
ability insurers deal with more 
claims percentage-wise than do 
any other underwriters. Further, 
they have to deal frequently with 
people who are emotionally upset 
and on edge because of their ill- 
ness. In fact, it brings to mind the 
facetious old adage that in order 
to collect on a fire policy you have 
to have a fire, in order to collect 
on a life policy you have to have a 
death, but to collect on an accident 
and health policy you have to have 
a policy. 


Council Is Forum 


Industry acceptance of respon- 
sibility in another sphere of ac- 
tivity has led to a nation-wide un- 
dertaking in the development of 
the Health Insurance Council. 
Basically, the companies have 
come to realize that there are other 
principals with whom they deal, 
as well as the policyholder. Doc- 
tors and hospitals are important 
members of the third-party pay- 
ment picture. The undertaking of 
mutual problems, occasioned by 
third party approval of the prod- 
uct, has been one of the chief 
Health Insurance Council aims 
since its organization seven years 
ago by the nine major trade asso- 
ciations in the health and accident 
field. In fact, it was organized to 
provide a forum where discussions 
of mutual concern could be carried 
on with doctors and hospitals. 


Claim Blanks 


One problem which got con- 
structive attention prior to the 
organization of the Council, and 
which has since been undertaken 
by that organization, is the sub- 
ject of claim blanks. Doctors and 
hospitals had resisted giving the 
detailed information sought by 
the companies and the companies 
sought too great detail. The result 
was considerable delay to claim- 
ants. While further progress can 
be made, today there are uniform 
forms which are well accepted by 
both parties. These forms are not 
too demanding on those having to 
complete them and yet are factual 
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enough to serve the insurer’s 


purpose. 


A major program developed by 
the Health Insurance Council with 
the cooperation of hospitals and 
hospital councils, is a uniform 
and simplified identification and 
claim reporting system, in more 
than 30 areas of the country. De- 
signed principally for persons 
having group hospital insurance, 
the procedure identifies the individ- 
ual to the hospital and makes it pos- 
sible for the hospital to relax the 
usual cash credit deposits on the 
basis of the certification that bene- 
fits are available. 


Of growing interest is a pro- 
gram being conducted experimen- 
tally by the Health Insurance 
Council and the city hospital fed- 
eration in Columbus, Ohio. It will 
do essentially the same thing for 
persons with individual hospital 
insurance as has already been 
done for those who are covered 
under a group contract. Ultimate- 
ly, it is expected that the program 
will be widely used in other cities. 


Success Is Sure 


The developments in this field 
are slow, and represent a difficult 
form of pioneering in the very 
broad area of public relations. But 
with the increasing cooperation 
the companies are getting from 
the leaders in these closely allied 
fields, success is assured. 


The acceptance of responsibility 
is further noted in the response to 
the challenge. 


It is recognized that for some 
time there has been a question of 
whether and to what extent the 
federal government would invade 
the field of disability insurance. 
There are those who have sug- 
gested outright abolition of dis- 
ability insurance as a mode of 
private enterprise, and of placing 
it in a bureaucratic straight- 
jacket. They would insidiously de- 
Prive the advocates of a free com- 
petitive society of one of their 
most effective weapons. 


Figures Prove Growth 


It has also been recognized that 
the most effective means of pre- 
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venting this occurrence has been 
for the industry to do such an 
effective job as to remove all pub- 
lic demand for governmental in- 
terference. In order to do this, a 
substantial amount of experimen- 
tation and greatly expanding fa- 
cilities have been necessary to 
provide better coverage for in- 
creasing numbers of our popula- 
tion. The degree to which the in- 
dustry has succeeded is probably 
best described in the fact that 


within a short span of from 10 to 











15 years it has grown from a $300 
million to a $2 billion industry, 
which augurs the fact that it has 
found public acceptance. The in- 
dustry has steadfastly defended 
the providing of prepaid hospital 
medical care and protection against 
loss of time through private means 
and is a proud and sturdy com- 
panion to the American system of 
free enterprise. Unfettered by reg- 
ulation, it will continue in its ma- 
turity to accept its responsibility 
and increasingly serve our society. 








Here’s one key 


to success 


It’s worn by 362 Prudential representatives 
inciuding these 48 newly-designated 
Chartered Life Underwriters and 
Chartered Life Underwriter Associates. 





Ever since 1927, when the designation of Chartered Life 
Underwriter was first created, The Prudential has 
wholeheartedly endorsed this professional training program. 


And that enthusiasm hasn’t slackened. 


In fact, today, there are nearly 500 Prudential representatives 
working toward completion of the CLU program ... men and 
women who proudly reflect the high professional standards 


upon which this industry is built. 


The Prudential is proud of our 48 newly-designated 
Chartered Life Underwriters and Associates— 
and all CLUs for contributing to the stature of the 


life insurance industry. 


The PRUDENTIAL# 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK. NEW JERSEY ® CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
SOUTHWESTERN HOME OFFICE HOUSTON TEXAS ® WESTERN HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 





cLU 


Arrison, Clement R. 
Barringer, Elmer C. 
Bednarz, Alexander L. 
Bucca, Benjamin S. 

Cahill, John J. 

Crockett, Albert L. 

Dixon, Joseph G. 

Ezor, Isidore M. 

Fisher, Stonewall Jackson, Jr. 
Frerking, G. A. 
Halperin, Sanford B. 
Holland, Harry C.., Jr. 
Holm, Alfred Charles 
Jarvis, Frederick G., Jr. 
Jensen, Julien, Jr. 
Knauf, J. Arthur 
Lupean, Robert Louis 
MacDonald, John B. 
McGill, Woodrow W. 
McKeon, Mary C. (Miss) 
Miller, Alvin Louis, Jr. 
Miller, Sidney 
Mulholland, Daniel J. 
Murray, Lawrence J. 
Owen, Paul Scott 
Pattison, John 

Pierson, Mack D. 
Pulichino, John Vito 
Pumyea, Peter C., Jr. 
Rogers, H. Paul 

Ross, Walter R. 
Schultz, Charles A., Jr. 
Schultz, Howard W. 
Siegel, Harold 
Thomas, Jerry Lee 
Toia, Louis James 
Tracy, Gerard B. 
Watters, John J., Jr. 
Weintraub, Milton 
White, Charles S. 
Wiederer, Charles E. 
Wurst, Richard G. 
Zagol, Walter F. 
Zuehl, John G. 





* CLU ASSOCIATES 


Blackwell, David J. 
Clolery, Kenneth E. 
Hartz, George E., Jr. 
Jordan, John M. 
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7 * * . . 
Practices and Procedures on Life Policies for 119 Companies Pr 
. -—_— 
Standard Policies 
Written on Ages Non -Hedical Sub-Standard Is 
At Death 
Juvenile Accident| Are 
Sub- Hospitali-| and /Practioal 
Graded Occupa- | Standard Uses Graded zation Health |Presiums 
COMPANY Death tional | Physical] Extra | Rated | multiple| Death Not Yet chi 
Adult Benefit Rating Rating |Premium | Up in | Table of | Benefit Due Paci 
Age Age | to Age | Ages | Limits [Removed */ Removed tlonarged | Age | Mortality| Granted) written Separately? | gaived? = 
Acacia Mutual.........++++| 15-65 | O-14 1 0-40 | AP 5,000] yes yes yes no yes no no no yes Peal 
Aetna Life,......eeseeeeee+] 10-70 0-10 5 0-40 * 5,000] A yes A yes yes yes no no yes yes yes pes 
Aid Assn. for Lutherans,...}| 16-65 0-15 1 t 0-40 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes saat 
American Mutual.......+++++| 10-65 0-14 1 1-45 5,000 yes J yes no yes no no no yes Phoe 
American United,........++.] 15-70 0-14 1 0-45 B 7,500 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes Pilo 
Amicable Life..........++++| 13-68 0-12 1 0-35 7,500 yes yes yes yes no no no no yes —_ 
Atlantic Life,.......++++++| 10-65 0-9 1 0-40 T 10,000 yes yes yes no yes no yes yes no Prot 
Baltimore Life.........++++| 10-65 0-14 6 mo. 0-40 GG 5,000 yes yes yes no no no no no yes Prov 
Bankers Life, Iowa......%..| 10-70 0-15 1 0-40 10,000 yes yes yes no yes no yes yes ¥ Prov 
Bankers Life, Neb..........| 10-65 0-20 2 0-35 8 10,000 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes Prud 
Bankers Mutual, I11.).......} 15-60 0-14 1 0-40 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes owe 
Bankers National...........| P15-60 0-14 1 0-45 cc 7,500 yes yes yes no no no yes yes no Secu 
Bankers Union.........+++++| 15-65 0-14 1 0-40 5,000 yes yes yes no no no no no no Secu 
Beneficial Life............}] 15-65 0-15 2 0-49 JJ 5,000 yes yes yes no no no no no yes Shen 
Berkshire Life........+-+++]| 15-70 0-14 aul 0-40 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes Souti 
we 

Boston Mutual...........+++| 16-65 0-15 1 eee eee yes yes yes no no no no no yes Sent 
Business Men’S ........+++++)510-65 0-9 1 0-40 10,000] yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes ial 
California-Western.........| 10-65 0-14 1 0-40 7,500 yes yes yes no no no yes yes no Stan 
Canada Life..........se00+) 15-70 0-15 1 5-45 *® yes yes yes yes no no no no yes State 
Carolina Life..........++++| 15-60 0-14 1 0-45 2,500 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes Sun | 
Central Life Assur.........| 0-65 al 1 0-40 10,000} yes yes yes no yes no no no yes Sun | 
Central Standard...........| 10-65 1-9 6 mo. 0-40 5,000 yes yes yes no no no yes yes yes diene 
Columbian Mutual,..........| 10-60 0-14 4 5-45 5,000 yes yes yes no no no no no yes ‘eens 
Columbian National.........| 10-70 0-9 1 10-40 J 7,500 yes yes yes no no no yes yes yes Unio 
Columbus Mutual,...........]| 12-65 0-11 1 0-40 5,000 yes yes yes eee yes eee yes yes yes Unior 
Connecticut General........| 15-70 0-14 1 0-35 5,000] yes yes yes no yes |KK no yes yes yes aia 
Connecticut Mutual.........| 0-70 0-14 eee 0-40 EE A yes yes yes no yes |DD yes no no yes Unite 
Continental American.......| 10-65 0-9 AG 1 0-35 10,000-] A yes yes yes no yes no no no yes Unite 
Continental Assurance......| 10-75 0-9 1 0-40 10,000 yes yes yes no no no yes yes yes Unite 
Country Life......s.s-+-++s| 15-65 0-14 AX 0-44 LL 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no no eee no Unite 
Equitable, Ia........++s+-+) 10-70 0-14 ae 0-40 10,000 | A yes yes yes yes no no no no yes Vol 
0-14 0-35 5,000 | A yes yes yes no no no no no yes Washi 

0-14 3 15-45 5,000 yes yes yes jAD yes yes no AC yes no yes Test 

1-9 6 mo. 0-45 7,500 eee eee yes no yes no yes yes eee Neste 

Federal Life, Ill........+. 0-14 1 0-45 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes tots 
Pidelity Mutual............| 0-65 ul 1 0-45 10,000} yes yes yes no yes no no no yes Hisec 
Franklin Life..........+.++| 15-65 0-14 1 0-40 AH 10,000 yes yes yes no no no no no yes —_- 
15-65 0-14 ul 0-40 N 5,000; yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes § Pul 

15-65 0-14 1 0-45 7,500 yes yes yes no no no yes yes yes age 

Globe Life......seseereeeee] 2-60 | O-1 2 0-35 2,000] yes yes yes no no no no no yes ae 
Great Southern...........--| 10-65 0-9 1 0-45 | AW 10,000} yes yes yes no no no no no yes = 
Great West, Canada.........| 16-65 0-15 1 0-45 AL 5,000] A yes yes yes yes no yes yes yes yes + sub 
Guarantee Mutual...........| 10-65 0-9 1 0-45 Z 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes fac 
Guardian Life........+.++++| 15-70 0-14 1 0-45 C 10,000] yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes * Age 
Gulf Life......scecceeeeeee] 10-65 | O-11 1 0-40 2,500] yes yes yes no yes ” ” ” a 3 nt 
Home, WeZecccrcccescsccccce] 10-65 | O15 1 |1m0.-40| B5,000] yes yes yes no yes no no ng yes + 
HOME, PB. .ccceccccssseseses| 10-60 0-9 1 10-39 2, 000 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes E Age 
Hoosier Farm Bureau........| 10-65 0-9 6 mo. 0-45 5, 000 yes yes yes eee yes oo. | All yes R yes yes F No | 
Jefferson Standard,........| 10-70 0-9 1 0-40 10, 000 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes G Age 
John Hancock........++se+06| 15-65 0-14 1 0-40 AV 5,000] yes yes yes no yes no no no AQ yes s bad 
Kansas City Life...........| 15-65 | 0-14 1 0-40 5,000} yes yes yes no no no no no yes ‘ 
Knights Life.........++++++| 15-60 0-14 3 to 5 0-35 2,500 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes J Con 
Lafayette Life........+.+++| 10-60 0-9 1 0-40 5,000 yes yes yes no no no no no yes K Age: 
Liberty Life, S.C........+.| 15-65 0-14 6 mo. 0-35 D 10,000 yes yes yes no yes no R yes R yes yes L Min 
Life Ins.Co.of Va..........| 15-70 0-14 1 0-40 N 7,500] yes yes yes no yes no yes R yes yes : = 
Lincoln National...........) 5+? 0-14 1 0-40 10,000] yes yes yes no yes yes yes yes yes = 
Manhattan, N.Y......ssee0s 10-69 0-9 5 0-35 E 10,000 yes yes yes no yes no no yes yes P Age: 
Manufacturers, Canada,.....|/FF 15-70 0-14 1 0-35 1 10,000 yes yes yes yes no no no no yes Q Mal 
Maryland Life,......++++++.| 10-65 oes eve 15-40 3,000 eee eee no no no no no no no R Gro 
Massachusetts Mut.....,....| 10-70 | 0-15 1 0-40 | AI 10,000} yes yes yes no yes jAJ yes) ~ no ” ~—_ T Ate 
U Ages 

Metropolitan Life..........| 15-65 0-14 | AK 0-50 | AE 10,000] J yes J yes AO AO AO no no yes | AP yes v _ 
Midland Mutual.......++++++) 10-65 0-9 eee 0-40 10,000 | A yes yes yes no yes no no no yes W "Ye: 
Minnesota Mutual..........4 10-65 0-9 1 0-40 10,000} yes yes yes no yes no no no yes X Gra 
Modern Woodmen.........+++ 16-60 0-16 6 mo. 0-45 3,000} yes yes yes no yes no no no AQ yes YIn « 
Monarch Life........+s+e5+4 15-65 0-14 1 0-40 5,000] yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes -~y 

Zz 

Monumental Life...........4 11-60 0-10 6 mo. 0-40 5,000 yes eee yes no yes no no no yes AA = 
Mutual Benefit, N.J.......4 15-70 0-14 coe 15-40 S 5,000] H yes yes yes no yes no no no Y yes BB One- 
Mutual Life, N.Y.....+++++.] 10-70 0-9 1 0-40 | AR 10,000] yes yes yes no yes no no no yes cc = 1] 
Mutual Trust,........++++.4 15-65 0-14 1 0-35 10, 000 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes Db _ 
National Life, Ia.........4 16-60 0-15 | BB1 0-45 15,000] yes yes yes no yes no no no yes EE — 
peri 

National Life, Vt.........4 10-70 0-9 1 0-40 15,000} yes yes yes no yes |DD yes no no yes FP Male 
National L. & A......s00+04 10-65 0-9 1-2 0-45 AS 7,500 yes yes no no yes no no yes yes Fema 
National Mutual Ben.......4 0-60 0-16 5 0-49 5,000] yes yes yes no no no no no no os Side 

0-9 1 0-35 10,000} yes yes yes no yes no no no no im _ 

New England mutual........4 0-14 vee 0-40 | G 10,000) yes yes yes no yes no no no = II Stat 

JJ 

New York Life.......+++++04 10-65 0-9 714 0-40 8 10,000] 9 yes 10 yes yes yes no no yes yes 11 yes KK . 

Northwestern Mut,.........4 5-65 eee eee eee eee eee om no no no no no no AQ yes LL Ages 
Northwestern Nat’1........4 10-70 0-9 6 mo. 0-30 M 10,000] A yes yes yes no yes no R yes R yes yes - Polic 
Occidental, Calif.........4 16-65 | 0-15 1 0-40 | AT 10,000] yes yes | yes no yes no yes yes = PP are 

s 
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Practices and Procedures continued 
Standard Policies 
Written on Ages Non-Medi cal Sub-Standard Is 
—— At Death 
Juvenile Accident Are 
Sub- Hospitali-| and Fractional 
Graded - Standard Uses | Graded zation Gealth | Presiuns 
— COMPANY Death tional | Physical| Extra | Rated | Multiple] Death Not Yet 
e Adult Benefit Rating Rating Premias | Up in | Table of fit Due 
tional Age Age to Age | Ages Limits |Removed*|Rempved {| Charged | Age |uortality |@ranted| write: Separately?] Waived? 
cry GRio State...........::.+.. | bod | O-14 | AAI 0-40 @5, 000 yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes 
= Pacific Mutual..........06. 10-65 0-9 1 0-45 10,000 yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes 
red? Pan-American... ...seccccees 10-65 0-9 1 0-40 X 10,000 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes 
Paul Revere... ..ccecceceees 15-70 0-14 2 0-45 10, 000 yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes 
yen Peninsular Life,........... 10-65 0-9 1 0-45 FF 5,000 yes yes no no yes no no no yes 
yes Peoples Life, Ind,......... 15-60 0-14 1 15-35 7,500 yes yes yes no no no no no yes 
= Philadelphia Life.......... | 10-60 | 0-14 1 15-40 5,000 | yes yes yes no yes no no no yes 
yes Phoenix Mutual......... sone 1-70 | 0-15 21 0-45 10, 000 yes yes yes no no no no no yes 
= POE eb cdcsenvienecee 15-65 | 0-14 1 0-40 7,500 yes yes no no yes no yes yes yes 
yes Praetorians, ........sseeeee 16-60 0-15 5 0-45 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no no no no 
ae Protective Life, Ala....... 10-65 0-14 1 0-45 AY 10, 000 yes yes yes no yes no R yes R yes yes 
yes Provident L. & A.......s00s 15-65 | 0-14 1 0-40 3 10,000 yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes 
v Provident Mutual........... 1-70 eee 1 5-35 5, 000 yes yes yes no yes no no yes yes 
yee Prudential Life............ |AZ10-65 | 0-9 124 0-40 |'3 10, 000 yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes 
-_ Puritan Life....csceceeeees 15-70 0-15 1 15-35 3, 000 yes yes yes no yes ee no no yes 
won Security L. & Ajwsss...20. | 15-60 | 0-14 1 15-35 10, 000 yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes 
Bo Security Mutual, N.Y....... 10-70 | 0-9 1-5 10-40 10, 000 yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes 
yes Shenandoah Life..........++ 10-65 | 0-9 1 0-30 7,500 yes yes yes no no no no no yes 
yes Southland Life.......+.+0++ 15-65 | 0-14 1 0-45 10, 000 yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes 
yes Southwestern Life.......... 10-65 0-9 6 mo. 0-45 7,500 | H yes yes yes no yes no no no yes 
yes Standard Insurance, Ore.... 15-65 | 0-14 1 0-40 5,000 yes J yes yes no no no yes yes yes 
re Standard Life, Ind......... 10-65 | 0-10 1 0-45 3,000 yes yes yes no yes no no no no 
= State Life, Ind............] 16-65 | 0-15 oat 0-40 2,500 | A yes yes yes no yes no no no yes 
_ Sun Life, Canada,,......... | 1 ma -70 /1 mo-8 8 1 mo. -40 [I 10,000 [II yes no yes yes no no no no yes 
yes Bun Life, Md... ..cccesceeee 10-60 0-9 1 0-35 5,000 yes yes no no yes no no no yes 
oor Texas Life... ..cccccccccees 15-65 0-14 1 0-45 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes 
om Travelers IMS.....+eesssee- 10-70 0-9 vi 0-40 7,500 |H yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes 
= Union Central,...........+. | 10-70 | 0-14 1 0-40 5,000 | yes yes yes no yes no no no yes 
_ Union Mutual.....cccceceees NN 10-65 0-15 Pe i 0-30 RQ 10,000 yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes 
yes Union National........s+++. 10-65 0-14 1 0-44 6,000 yes yes yes no yes no no no no 
yes United Benefit........+++++ 10-65 0-14 1 10-40 5,000 yes yes yes yes no no yes yes yes 
— United Insurance, I1l...... 15-65 0-14 1 0-40 2,500 yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes 
_— United L. & Accscccececeees | 15-65 | 0-14 1 0-40 10,000 | yes | C yes yes no no no no no yes 
-” United States Life.........| 10-65 |40-9 [4AB 5 0-40 | 510,000 yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes 
yes Volunteer State, .......++++ 10-65 0-9 1 0-40 10,000 | J yes J yes yes no yes no no no yes 
yes Washington National........ 10-65 0-14 1 0-40 7,500 yes yes yes no no no yes yes yes 
and West Coast Life........++++ 15-70 0-14 1 0-40 7,500 yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes 
aes Western Life. .......ese+e0e 15-65 0-14 1 0-35 7,530 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes 
ad Western & Southern......... 15-60 0-14 1 0-40 5,650 yes yes yes no no no no no yes 
yes Wisconsin National........ e 10-70 0-9 6 mo. 0-50 5,000 yes yes yes no no yes yes yes yes 
yes 
yes § _ death benefit except in New York; Return of mium to 10 at iss AB Return of iums with interest prior to i w . 
yes under 5 for New York State. ae eat ue SS pire ie eee ve © te 6 oe 
yes $50 000 limit N. M. in any 12 month period. Maximm amount $10,000. AD Single premiums and joint life only. 
To first birthd AE At ages 10-35, $5,000 at ages 5-9 and 36-40; $2,500 at ages 41-45; $1,500 at 
yes Occupational rating will be removed if insured furnished satisfactory evi- 46-50. Medical not required at ages 0-4. ‘Married women $2,500 at ages 
rs dence of insurability and a change is made to a non-hazardous occupation. under 41; medical required = 41 and over. 
x t Sub-standard physical rating will be removed if insured furnishes satis- AF $3,000 for women over age 
yes oe factory evidence of insurability at a later date. AG First birthday if issued at ag e under 6 months, 
yes Ages 0-9, $5,000; 10-30, $10,000; 31-35, $7,500; 36-40, $5, 000. AH Ages 0-4, 8208; 5 -35, $10 000; 36-40, $5, 000. 
yes A Evidence of insurability required, AI Ages 0-30, $10, 000 ; 31-35, $7, 500; 36-40, $5, 000. 
B Until examined, AJ Pension st. 
yes C Ages 0-30, $10,000; 31-40, $5, oe 41-45, $2, 500. AK New York, age 5; Canada, exact age 4. 
D Ages 0-35, $10, 000; 36-40, $5, 000. AL Ages 0-14, $2,500; tis. $3,000. 
yes E Ages 36-40, $7,500: 41-45, $5,000. AM Group and indivi 
yes FP No definite limit. AN Male and single feunies ages 36-40, $5,000; married females through age 40, 
yes G Ages 31-35, $7,500; 36-40, $3,000; 2, 3, 5 and 10 year term ages 15-35, $3, 000. 
| yes $5, 000. AO Uses special tables of mortality. Premiums and policy values are based on these, 
H One year after change in occupation upon satisfactory evidence that insured AP In addition the portion of a premium licable bo a period beyond month of 
yes does not a again changing. death is refunded except on $5,000 whole life and interim tern, 
I Ages 36-4 AQ Such portion of r= which are paid after the end of policy month in which 
yes J fe a + sei viasety, death occurs shall be paid as ue of proceeds. 
yes K Ages 5-15, $2,000; 15-40, $5, 900; 40-45, $2,500. AR Ages 31-35, $7,500; 36-40, $5,000 
yes L Minimum $2,000; juvenile. $1,000 AS Ages O-4, $2,000; 5-9, $5,000: 10-35, $7,500; 36-40, $4,000; 41-45, $2,500. 
yes M $250 insurance for first year if issued at age under 12 months. AT Ages 0 $5, 000; 5-35 $. 000; 36-40, $5, 000. Limits for married women are 
N Males, ages 15-30, $10,000; 31-35, $7. 500; ages 0-14 and 36-40 and females, one-half these stated Lim 
yes ages 0-40, $5,000: for males ages 0-14 and 31-35, one year after limit has been AU Return premium to age 5-15 alee issu 
- issued, will consider additional to bring total al © to Lag 000. AV Men and single women ages 0-14, $5, oe: 15-30, $10,000; 31-35, $7,500; 36-40, 
ye P Ages 15-65 for Endowment at 85 20 Pay. Life and 20 ye nt. $5, 000. 
yes Q males age 0-14, $5,000; 15-35, $10,000; 36-40, $5,000. * poenles. 0-40, $5,000. AW Ages 0-40, $10,000; 41-45, $6,000. After 5 years previous non-medical dis- 
no ‘oup on 
yes S Ages 36-40, $3, 000. Greded death benefit of $250 during first policy year for issued age 0 only. 
T Ages 0-1, $5,000; 2-35, $10,000; 36-40, $5, 000. a Graded by age groups and sex. 
> yes U Ages 31-35, $7, 500; 36-40, $5, 000. AZ Whole life at 85 issued to age 70. 
V Ages 710 on Term to 21 in New York. ; - 0-10, $2, -~_* 35-38, $5, 000; $2, 500. 
yes ¥ "Yes"on currently issued policies, "No" om all others. —- and female, 0-35, $10, ooo: Sen4d, $5,000; 41-45, $2,500; after 12 
yes X Grade scale, $4,000 to $10, 000. > cathe addit ional may be written provided overall limit does not exceed 
Q yes Y In addition there shall be included in the proceeds a sum bearing the same $15,000 (age 35 and “under). $10,000, (ages 36-40) or $5,000 (ages 41-45). 
yes Tatio to the annual premium as the interval of time between the date of death 3 Ages 0-35, $10, 000; 36-40, $7,500. 
and the next premium due date bear to one year. 4 Juvenile Basic Estate Builder’ Plan ages 0-14, graded death benefit to 6 months. 
Z Ages 5-35, $7,500, males only. 5 Ages 0-30, $10, 000; 31-40, , 000. 
yes AA Age 5 for Endowment at 85. 6 Certain plans issued to age 70. 
= BB st face amount for first year is issued at age less than six months, 7 = ben. to ann, nearest age 5 in New York and to age 4 birthday in 
ye mefit thereafter. 
yes CC Ages 0-5, $5, 000; 6-36, $7,500; 36-40, $5, 000; 41-45, $2,500. 8 Ages 5-35, $10,000; 36-40, $5,000 on policies with immediate insurance for face 
yes DD Pension Plans. amount and $5,000 additional on policies with premium — > to age 10 or 
EE Ages 0-9, $5,000; 10-30, $10,000; 31-35, $7,500; 36-40, $5,000 within 12 month $10,000 on policies with premium return to age 10, age 0, $5,000 on policy with 
period. ‘Overall limit $15,000 ages 10-30 and $10,000 for other age groups graded insurance to age 1 (with physician’ s st statement) and $5,000 additional on 
yes FP Male and female, ages 0-15, $5,000; Males ages 16-40, $7,500; 41-45, $5, 000; policies with premium return to age 10 or $10,000 on policies with premium re- 
yes eanles employed outside home, ages 16-40, $5, 000. Females not employed out- =e > © -_ 10. - Special rules applicable in certain states due to statutory re- 
no Side home, ” 
no OG 0-: $5.0 My aed a 9 a consider on request after one year in new = upon furnishing certi- 
yes HH Ages 0-35, $7.500: 36-40, $5,000. cate of intention to follow new occupation permanently. 
II Statutory restrictions apply in Iowa. 10 But not during first insurance year. 
: ae JJ Ages 10-39. Before 10 and after 39 graded. 11 Unpaid fractional premiums for balance of = year, if not death are not . 
y = Pension trust issued with graded death benefit. payable; under current practice, any premium paid beyond month of death is re- 
Q yes LL Ages 0-1, $1, 00 ge 3, 000; 000. fund at time of death. 
es “ 0; Age 2, $2, 000; - $3,000; Age 4, $4, 12 Age 5 in Canada and New Yor 
y Policies’ issued at age 0; 'D, B. $250 first’ 90 days $1,000’ thereafter. iS ae : 
yes Through age 70 for Life Paid Up at 85. 13 Not more than $10,000 in air unless medical satisfactory to company has been 
___—— ff PP In New York also graded to age 5 and return premium to ages 5 and 10. obtained in meantine. 
R Ages 31-35, $7,500; 36-40, $5, 000. 
TOR 
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A Real Partner 
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Charles A. Coe of Canandaigua, N.Y., 
is too busy to live in the past, but he can 
tell his grandson a lot of good stories 
based on profitable, successful experi- 
ence. 


While it was his father, W.W. Coe, who 
started the agency in 1868, Charlie 
himself has been truly active in it since 
1898. His son, Bill, joined the office 
after Air Corps service in World War 
Il. And we’re all looking forward to the 
date when young Charles Francis gets 
into harness. (Incidently, Charlie’s 


Fifty per cent of all Ag agents point to 15 years or more with us! If you'd like 
to learn more about us... we're easy to write to. 


Svs! @& 


is 


ld 


daughter, Mrs. Barbara Richardson, 
operates a highly successful agency at 
Phelps, N.Y., which, of course, also rep- 
resents the Agricultural.) 


It would be embarrassing to repeat all 
the nice things in a recent letter from 
Charlie, but we are proud to quote: 
**... if ever there was a company that 
stands by its agents, it’s the good old Ag 
. no question about your future when 
you help your many agents as you have 
helped us with such friendly, practical 
advice . . . you're a real partner.” 


Fupire Stat 
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Notes and Letters... 


On the Editor's Desk 





Can Insurance and Politics Mix? 


From time to time the rumor 
gains that Thomas E. Dewey will 
become president of the Equitable 
Life of New York. He has also 
been assigned to the Metropolitan 
Life and the New York Life. Mr. 
Dewey is an executive of proven 
merit in the political arena. The 
question of his ability to transfer 
his successful administration of 
public office to private industry is 
a moot one. 

Some, like M. J. Cleary of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life of Mil- 
waukee, achieved the transition. 
But Mr. Cleary knew the ramifica- 
tions of insurance. He was as well 
content to eschew politics and de- 
vote his entire talents to the busi- 
ness of insurance. 

The long range value on the 
other hand of Lewis Douglas to 
the Mutual Life of New York can 
be questioned. There can be no 
question of Mr. Douglas’ ability 
and vision. He has never been 
content, however, to be known ex- 
clusively as an insurance man. He 
is constantly in the public print 
as a political officeholder. He has 
had leaves of absence for a variety 
of reasons and seems always to be 
preoccupied with memberships on 
investigating commissions and 
policy making committees. 

We are certain that the Mutual 
Life would have been served to bet- 
ter advantage had Mr. Douglas de- 
voted his full capacities of leader- 
ship to its progress. 


Feting a Farmer's Daughter 


So many untoward experiences 
down through the years have be- 
fallen the farmer’s daughter par- 
ticularly from the traveling sales- 
man that it is rather heartening 
to recall a boon that came her way. 
Especially is it nice to relate as it 
was the result of a visit from a 
traveling salesman. 
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Miss Dora E. Paradu, a teen- 
age Vermont farmer’s daughter, 
was feted recently at a special din- 
ner by the National Life of Ver- 
mont. One of the company’s sales- 
men sold Miss Paradu a life insur- 
ance policy and it turned out to be 
the millionth issued by the Na- 
tional Life. The gala occasion at 
Montpelier was attended by Ver- 
mont’s great, including state and 
city officials as well as company ex- 
ecutives. 

Who can tell the good that may 
come to Miss Paradu from her 
meeting with that traveling sales- 
man? One can visualize among 
other things a young swain at- 
tracted to her not only because of 
her youth and beauty but by rea- 
son of her astuteness in buying a 
financial guardian for her welfare 
in the years ahead. 


Monday Morning Prospecting 


How many accident men realize 
what an important asset they have 
in the newspapers? By this is not 
meant that the daily press is a 
place for expensive displays of 
companies’ advertisements. While 
it may be that, it is another func- 
tion of the paper that furnishes 
so large a field for work to acci- 
dent insurance salesmen. 

Agents, in order to keep abreast 
of the times, must be well informed, 
not only of the happenings of their 
particular communities but of the 
world in general. This can only 
be acquired by reading the news- 
papers. And while the agent is 
absorbing the news of the world, 
what is easier than to read all the 
news columns of the paper, which 
are always sure to include stories 
of collisions, wrecks, explosions 
and other disasters in which per- 
sons are injured or lives lost? Es- 
pecially is this true of the Monday 
papers, in which appear so many 
tales of automobile accidents. 

Just a glance at the news 


columns is enough to convince the 
agent that there is need in the 
community for his particular line 
of accident insurance. With that 
conviction firm on his mind it 
should not be difficult for him to 
transfer his emotions to the minds 
of prospects. 


Call Bing Unlucky 


In the light of the most recent 
news items about him, Bing Crosby 
chose the right title— Call Me 
Lucky—for his success story. 

Surely it was not wise planning 
by Bing, in view of the community 
property, marital and tax laws of 
California, to neglect to purchase 
adequate insurance on his wife 
Dixie who died recently. Press re- 
ports state that the tax bill against 
the estate of Mrs. Crosby will be 
in excess of one million dollars. 

To procure the cash required by 
the Government to pay this levy in 
the time given, Bing will have to 
sell many of his treasured posses- 
sions. According to the news item 
a house in Los Angeles, a ranch in 
New Mexico, some business hold- 
ings, his racing stable and, as the 
auctioneer says, “other things too 
numerous to mention,” must be 
sacrificed. Properly programmed 
insurance could have saved them 
all. 

If Bing has not yet secured an 
insurance adviser he should be in 
the mood for a visit from a com- 
petent agent. He might thus save 
his sons or himself from further 
sacrifices should the hand of death 
point once again toward the Cros- 
by family. A comprehensive family 
life insurance and annuity pro- 
gram could become one of the most 
treasured assets of the Lucky 
Crooner. Aren’t there life insur- 
ance agents in Hollywood any 
more? 

—T. J. V. C. 
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“ALL OVER the country life insur- 

ance managers and agents are watch- 

ing with keen interest the program 

of this Company for putting much 

greater earnings into your pockets 

as a means of increasing sales.” 
So reads the first paragraph of 


a reprint of a talk delivered 
to the General Agents of the 


R 
Philadelphia Life by President | 44 *? 
William Elliott. This enlightening Conerals 


talk will no doubt prove of inter- 
est to you. Why not write today 
for a free copy of this booklet. 


Tasni LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Joseph E. Boetiner, C.L.U. 
Agency Vice President 





William Elliott 
President 
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LIFE INSURANCE, 
A 4-D WONDER... 


“3-D” is big news these days, with the 
perfection of the effect of depth as a third 
dimension in moving pictures. 


Life Insurance has a fourth dimension. 
lt enables a man to stand here today and 
reach out there ahead with an arrangement 
which will have security ready for those who 
will need it when they get there. 
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